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The Foreign Student and His Credentials 
MARTENA TENNEY SASNETT 


N SHARING with you today some thoughts about foreign cre- 

dentials, I would like to set our discussion in a wide framework 

so that we may get a perspective on our problem and see it whole. 

Therefore, let us take the first moments to look at the foreign student 

himself, for in spite of curriculums of foreign institutions and units 
of credit, the human being is our ultimate concern. 

In the past few years sociologists have been doing some interesting 
research in the foreign student field. They are attempting to analyze 
the types of situations a student faces when he comes here for an 
American study experience, and to define the changes which take 
place in his attitudes. I believe their findings will help to sharpen 
our insights with reference to our own difficulties. 

Quite naturally, on entering a new country a foreign student dis- 
covers that little or nothing remains as he has always known it. As 
he steps abruptly into an entirely new culture, these are some of the 
adaptations it is necessary for him to make. (The student with Eng- 
lish as his native tongue is excepted): _ 

1. The foreign student must learn to communicate adequately in an 
unfamiliar language. Often there is a long period of stress until he 
can use English with any facility. 

2. He must become accustomed to new kinds of food and habits of eat- 
ing. In some cases there may be real illness until he gets used to 
American cooking. 


14. 
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3. He needs to become oriented to a new educational system, learning 
our administrative complexities, our grading system, our classroom 
procedures, and our modes of evaluating his progress. He may be 
one who must discipline himself to daily class attendance (something 
not required in a large number of foreign institutions). 

4, He must accommodate himself to completely new social mores. 


Homesickness and the formation of new personal relationships are 
other aspects of his new learning experience. 

We can readily understand that all of these adjustments make 
extreme emotional demands upon a young and immature person- 
ality. In social psychology this impact of a new cultural pattern is 
being called ‘‘culture shock.’’ The sociologists are pointing out that 
the self-confidence of every foreign student is shaken by being trans- 
planted into a new environment, and that in the strangeness of a new 
milieu the student is unable to trust the capacity of his own judg- 
ment.1 We are slowly recognizing that “‘culture shock’”’ is traumatic 
to personality organization. 

As we consider the foreign student in relation to our admissions 
regulations I believe that it takes only an amateur sociologist to realize 
that the credentials which a student brings to us are very important 
symbols. They are all a student has to commend him in a country 
where he feels insecure. His academic records represent the only 
tangible testimony to his personality potentials. In our alien land he 
has neither family nor friends nor a material representation of his 
social setting. He has nothing to prove the status he enjoyed in his 
home country. He can show off neither a fine house nor important 
parents; he cannot offer a certificate that he was a good fellow with 
the younger set. But in his academic record his accomplishments are 
written down and officially signed and sealed! 

Therefore, when a foreign student asks, “How much credit can I 
receive for my former studies?” the answer we give him is crucial. 
It is crucial on several scores. It is crucial in terms of t#me—the 
years spent here are precious. It is crucial in terms of money—each 
semester makes a grave financial difference. But it is most crucial 
from the standpoint of the student’s emotional adjustment and se- 
curity, and his attitude toward his total study experience. This of 
course affects a student’s reactions to us as a nation, and involves 
the whole matter of international good-will. 





* John Gardner, “The Foreign Student in America,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1952, 
p. 642. 
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You might be interested in percentage figures on one survey in 
this area of goodwill. In a group of Indian and Pakistani students, 
68% expressed favorable attitudes toward the United States before 
coming here; within 4 to 40 months after arrival only 22% were still 
favorably impressed.* We can be sure that evaluation of credentials 
was not the only modifying factor in the change of attitude of these 
students, but we might honestly surmise that it was ome factor. 

Now that we have looked at the human equation in our foreign 
student picture, let us try to define the problem of credentials them- 
selves. 

In the first place, our dilemma stems from the fact that each country 
has its own distinctive educational philosophy and practice. The re- 
ligious, social, economic and political forces in any given nation 
have patterned an educational philosophy unique to that culture. 
This is inevitable and essential for the life and character of a people. 
But it means that a student moving from one country to another 
carries credentials which represent educational objectives peculiar to 
his country. He expects another nation whose emphasis is on an 
entirely different set of educational goals to credit him with the full 
value of his work measured in Ais terms. Obviously, this is impos- 
sible. 

In the second place, both in the United States, and in the majority 
of countries around the world, on the higher educational level, each 
institution has its own particular educational standards and academic 
offerings. Rightly so. This institutional individuality enriches a cul- 
ture. But it is this wide variety of educational policy and practice 
which creates problems in evaluating work transferred from one 
institution to another, from one country to another. 

These, then, are the two basic issues involved in any granting of 
“equivalence of credit’’: the differences in educational philosophy and 
practice among nations, and the diversity of educational policy and 
practice among institutions. In evaluating credentials, such variables 
present formidable hurdles. 

Before I make five rather bold suggestions on possible ways in 
which we might begin to solve our foreign credentials problems, I 
would like to read a brief excerpt from a report of our last annual 
meeting of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. At 
our spring gathering in Boston a special section was set up to review 


* Norman Kiell, “Attitudes of Foreign Students,” The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, April, 1951, p. 189. 
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the matter of “Selection of Foreign Students.”’ I quote a few blunt 
lines from the final conclusions: 


“Most of the criteria for selection used on campuses are not valid. More 
research is needed in this area. A tightening down on admission is 
needed. To admit foreign students into the United States who are not 
eligible for admission to one of their home schools gives a bad impres- 
sion abroad. . . . The Foreign Student Adviser should participate in the 
selection of foreign students, because errors in selection will become his 
problems. 

“Foreign cultural attachés urge more uniformity in accreditation of 
foreign credentials. Students and credentials should be evaluated in- 
dividually and not according to regional stereotypes.’ 


I believe the time has come when it would be advantageous to 
pool our insights. Up to this point each of us has tried valiantly to 
work out his problems more or less alone. We have passed the place 
now where any one individual has the answers to our perplexities. 
We need a consensus of opinions on the rather grave dilemmas we 
face. 

There are approximately 34,000 foreign students in our country 
today; more are clamoring to come. In the light of this fact and 
because of the various factors which I have just been discussing, I 
make these five main suggestions for action: 


1, That the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers call together for a special meeting a small key group 
composed of both admissions officers and foreign student advisers— 
to confront de novo the issues involved in the selection of foreign 
students. 

2. That AACRaO set up two permanent committees: 

a. a Committee on Selection of Foreign Students. 
b. a Committee on Evaluation of Foreign Credentials. 

3. That the Committee on Selection of Foreign Students make available 
to its national membership a report of the meeting of admissions 
officers and foreign student advisers; that it study the best admis- 
sions procedures for foreign students being used on our campuses and 
make official recommendations; and that it study briefing materials 
suitable to be sent to foreign students before their arrival. 

4. That the Committee on Evaluation of Foreign Credentials address it- 
self to increasing the information about foreign education; that it 


* Report of the Annual Meeting of the National Association of Foreign Student 
Advisers, April 26-30, 1954, p. 25. 
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select a permanent mailing address to which ministries of education 
and foreign institutions may send their latest material; that it poll 
the national membership to discover how many institutions now do 
their own evaluating of foreign credentials, asking those who do 
evaluate what further information might prove useful, and finding 
out from those who still do ot evaluate what kind of help would 
make them self-sufficient; that the Committee devise acceptable 
techniques for evaluating; and that it consider the feasibility of set- 
ting standards for the accreditation of foreign institutions. 

5. That AACRAO, on suggestions from its Committee on Evaluation 
of Foreign Credentials, set up regional Workshops in which a corps 
of experts can give practical help on the techniques of breaking down 
a student’s record and allotting equivalent credit. 


With some such steps as I have indicated I feel sure we could 
move gradually out of our annoyances and frustrations. America today 
is educating future world leaders. The admissions officer plays a stra- 
tegic role. 








The Role of an Admissions Office in the 
Preparation of Promotional Publications 


WILLIAM GLASGOW BOWLING 


7 WORK of student recruitment is a function as indigenous to 
an Office of Admissions as mockingbirds and magnolias are 
indigenous to the Deep South. And it is well to remember that the best 
programs of student recruitment are those which play up the explain- 
ing of the educational opportunities of the college or university con- 
cerned and play down the high-pressuring of students into enrolling. 
It is the responsibility of the Admissions Office to explain as ade- 
quately and effectively as possible the educational program of the 
institution it serves, not only to prospective students and their parents 
but alsu to officials of the secondary schools engaged in the work 
of pre-college counseling. To perform this aspect of its work to best 
advantage, the Admissions Office should have an adequate supply 
of appropriate publications. 

Now, the live and alert Admissions Office knows the sort of in- 
formational publications that prospective students and their parents 
find helpful, it knows the sort of publications that high-school coun- 
selors not only find helpful but actually use, it knows how and when 
these promotional publications should be distributed, and it has a 
good idea of the quantity of each publication that might appro- 
priately be requested. There is also, I believe, rather general agree- 
ment that the Office of Admissions should have the responsibility for 
the distribution of these promotional materials. 

But what should be the role of an Office of Admissions in the 
preparation of these promotional publications? It is my purpose here 
to suggest an answer to this question. 

Before proceeding, however, to a consideration of this question, 
I might first make clear that by the phrase “promotional publications,” 
I am not thinking of catalogues. For the catalogue is an academic 
publication. It is the chronicle or record and legal document of the 
college or university concerned. The catalogue was never imagined 
as a promotional publication, in spite of the contentions of certain 
of our contemporary Societies for the Improvement of College Cata- 
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logues. By promotional pieces, however, I am, to some extent, think- 
ing of bulletins of general information. But I am, in particular, think- 
ing of folders or leaflets and brochures which are descriptive and 
explanatory of the work of a school, such as a School of Engineering, 
or the work of an individual department, such as the Department of 
Economics in a College of Liberal Arts. By a ‘‘folder” or “‘leaflet’’ 
(and I regard the words as synonymous) I mean a single sheet of 
small pages which are folded, but not stitched or stapled; and by 
“brochure” I mean a pamphlet, the pages of which are stitched or 
stapled through the center. By reason of their low cost per copy, 
folders and brochures are ideal for distribution in quantity. 

There is, I believe, rather general agreement that the happiest 
conditions obtain when the Dean or Director of Admissions has the 
privilege or authority to recommend the sort of publications he 
would like to have and the privilege also to suggest the kind he 
would rather not be given to use. In most instances, the Dean is 
Chairman of the Committee on Admissions, or Chairman of the 
Committee on Relationships with Secondary Schools, and he is there- 
fore in a position to have the helpful advice and suggestions of his 
colleagues in the sifting of his recommendations to determine their 
ultimate soundness. 

Agreement having been reached as to the publications which have 
been found to be the most desirable and necessary, and within the 
compass of the budget, the next step will be that of determining who 
will write the copy, plan the layout in general, and see the publication 
safely through the press. In this connection, two principal methods 
present themselves for consideration, with a number of optional 
choices in each. 

As Dean or Director of Admissions, you might, for instance, wish 
to consult a commercial agency. You could tell that agency the sort of 
thing you had in mind, and then entrust them with the entire assign- 
ment. In accordance with this method, you would be sparing your- 
self the problems always associated with the finding of the facts, the 
culling of those facts so as to select only those that are most essential 
to the subject, and then the clothing of those facts in apt, significant, 
and readable words. Or, instead of entrusting the assignment to a 
commercial agency, you might wish to turn the whole thing over to 
your School or Department of Journalism, or to the Office of Aca- 
demic Publications, or to your Public Relations Office. But which- 
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ever of these easy paths you elect to follow, you will deserve nothing 
better than the product which is eventually delivered to you: for 
you will have divorced yourself from the preparation of a publica- 
tion which you yourself will have the greatest occasion to use. 

As Dean or Director of Admissions, however, you might elect to 
proceed in accordance with a more difficult but vastly more rewarding 
method. You might, for instance, set yourself the task of writing the 
first draft of the folder or brochure; and, if so, when you had com- 
pleted this first draft, you would want to refer it to the appropriate 
department or school for deletions, additions, changes, or criticism 
in general. Or you might, in conference with the members of the 
department involved, or the faculty committee of the school con- 
cerned, explain what you think the proposed publication might con- 
tain and leave the preparation of the first draft rather largely up to 
them. When your faculty colleagues entrusted with the preparation 
of this first draft had completed their assignment, they would refer 
the copy to you for criticism and suggestions. 

In accordance with either of the alternatives under this general 
plan, the Dean would find himself in numerous conferences with his 
faculty colleagues engaged in this common task, and there would, no 
doubt, be numerous revisions of the first draft of the proposed pub- 
lication. For the ideal would be to explain the subject with clarity 
and precision, and with the economy of language that would make 
the publication interesting and readable. As Rudyard Kipling has 
reminded us in this latter connection: “A tale from which pieces 
have been raked out is like a fire that has been poked.” 

At some early stage, also, in the preparation of this publication, 
you might wish to request the help of your Office of Academic 
Publications. And then, too, you might have found that you were 
in need of pictures to illustrate certain aspects of the copy and 
others for those aspects of the story which could be more clearly 
presented through pictures than through words. The News Bureau 
could assist you in hunting up the appropriate pictures that might 
already be in the files, and it could help you or your faculty co- 
workers in the arrangements for taking such new pictures as you 
might have found it necessary to have. And in this matter of illustra- 
tion and layout, you, or your faculty colleagues at work on the project, 
might wish to ask your Art Department for such suggestions as it 
might have conducive to giving the folder or brochure a visual attrac- 
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tiveness and appeal. But you would probably find that your Publica- 
tions Office was the one that could give you the greatest assistance and 
most practical advice. It could, for example, be particularly helpful in 
the offering of suggestions as to type, format, and arrangement of copy 
on the page, as well as in preparing the final copy and layout for the 
printer, reading the proof, and seeing the publication safely through 
the press in general. 

The plan which I have just described is much the harder of the two 
general methods of preparing a promotional publication, but it is 
the one that is vastly the more rewarding. A group project such as this 
brings the members of the Admissions Office into close association 
with their colleagues on the faculty in a mutually instructive and 
informative cause. It is an educational experience for a department or 
school to set about the task of determining clearly and precisely just 
what its educational purposes and objectives are, and it is a mutually 
rewarding experience for the Admissions Office and the Publications 
Office to work co-operatively with that department or school in the 
preparation of the publication that will explain these purposes and 
objectives adequately, attractively, and readably. 

But there is yet another important advantage to this group-project 
method: it calls attention to the importance of the faculty. And it is 
essential at times for some of us to remind others of us that a univer- 
sity 75 not the ivy-covered buildings which house its activities; it is not 
its well-kept quadrangles and grounds, it is not its spacious playing 
fields for intramural as well as intercollegiate sports and games, it is 
not its off-campus consultants, and it is not the officials engaged in 
the good work of its fund-raising campaigns. An institution of higher 
learning is its faculty. Hence as I peruse the catalogues which a 
number of our colleges and universities are nowadays issuing in 
spruced-up format and eye-catching covers, I am more than a little 
saddened to note that here and there an institution of higher learning 
has seen fit to lump its faculty and administrative officers under the 
general heading of personnel: a word, it seems to me, more appro- 
priate to “the Rialto” than to “Clear spring, or shady grove, or 
sunny hill,” where the Muses dwell. 

Finally, this group-project method for the preparation of a pro- 
motional publication calls our attention in a tangible way to the 
close association which should always exist between an Admissions 
Office and the faculty. The curricula of our colleges and universities 
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are formulated by the faculties of the degree-conferring divisions con- 
cerned. The academic dean is the agent of the faculty he serves, and 
the academic dean delegates to the Dean or Director of Admissions 
the responsibility for administering the admissions policies as pre- 
scribed by the faculty which it is his privilege to lead or direct. Hence 
the Dean or Director of Admissions is the agent directly accountable 
to the academic deans and their faculties in all matters pertaining to 
standards for the admission of students, and he is also their direct 
representative in all relationships with the secondary schools. 
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Scholars by Lamplight 


EDWARD M. STOUT 


serious than during the comparatively carefree days prior to 
World War II we cannot doubt. Rising tuition fees, higher living 
costs at home, as well as the threat of curriculum interruption by the 
acute probability of a draft call, heighten the increasing uneasiness 
of today’s undergraduate. Emotional mob fads on the nation’s cam- 
puses seem to be getting rarer, although each spring ordinarily brings 
some peculiar type of outburst from at least one section of the coun- 
try. But this change is most apparent in the classroom, where the in- 
clination for “horseplay’’ is definitely fading out. College life is 
changing, slowly yes, but nevertheless the change is present and mak- 
ing itself felt. It has not changed, however, for the many students who 
by necessity attend school at night—the scholars by lamplight. 

These are the young people who are found, either partially or 
wholly, supporting themselves, and financing their higher education 
through long years of baccalaureate, or preprofessional work. They 
are found in ever-increasing numbers on the grounds or in the metro- 
politan buildings of colleges offering evening opportunities. 

One of the more dominant problems met with in dealing with 
these students is the maintaining of a trained and competent faculty 
and a schedule of courses which best fit their needs. To some this 
may create an atmosphere of running, as many factories do, a day and 
a night shift. This creates a need for adequately staffing and sched- 
uling two complete divisions of instruction which generally overlap 
one another in content. 

Probably the most significant factor of difference between a day 
college faculty and an evening college faculty (where they are en- 
tirely separate entities) is the latter’s almost total absence of com- 
munication with students outside of the classroom and with col- 
leagues. These teachers, like the students, lack some feeling of fa- 
miliarity with the whole program of the University, except where 
they are actually and personally concerned. This lack of belonging- 
ness becomes at times apparent, unless the member is “on loan” 
from some day division; and if this be the case, there is sometimes an 
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Ts the student life of an undergraduate is more complex and 
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attitude of snobbishness on the part of the campus teacher. Naturally 
the practices of staffing an evening college differ from one institu- 
tion to another, but in general the majority of institutions seem to 
favor the utilization of a mixture of regular daytime instructors plus 
a number of business or professional people hired on a course-by- 
course basis. This pattern of mixing, heterogeneous as it is, does 
help solve the problem of belongingness to some extent. The day 
teacher “‘on loan” usually teaches evening classes as an overload for 
which he receives extra compensation, or as a part of his regular 
load with reduced day hours. Usually he takes his turn at this task 
along with other members of his department. 

Of this faculty pool, Jacques Maritain, the famous French phi- 
losopher has said: 


The generosity and eagerness with which such teaching is given by 
so many professors and received by so many students, after a hard day’s 
work, is one of the finest achievements of American education. 

There appears here a new function in university life, and it is probable 
that this function shall be called upon to assume even greater importance, 
in proportion as economic progress will generally reduce working time 
and thus enable those who want to do so to use more easily the facilities 
of evening courses. 


The student of course is not, or at least is very seldom, “‘on loan” 
and cannot take advantage of reduced day hours or extra compensa- 
tion. It would quite naturally follow, therefore, that there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in a scholastic situation of this sort, 
though any advantages gained are more often than not offset by an 
almost total lack of leisure time. There are many instances when hours 
and type of employment must necessarily have more to do with an 
evening student’s choice of courses than does educational purpose. 
But on the positive side most of these students are enrolled for a 
single, driving purpose—to become integrated with the educational 
process at the college of their choice. That is a good thing for the 
mettle and performance of any student body. 

Thus the most serious problem in relation to the employed student 
is to help him find his place as a welcome participant in college life. 
If he is fuily employed and carrying two or more courses, he has very 
little time left for extracurricular activities. Time for study and for 


* Maritain, Jacques, Education at the Crossroads. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1943, p. 83. 
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the completion of class assignments, and for an hour of travel to 
the classroom in many cases, must be subtracted from sleep and from 
family life. 

He has, it is true, varied motivations for attending evening school, 
outside of financial necessities. Often he is in search of remedial 
general education. Often he has the firm will to obtain a degree. In 
between these extreme poles of need, many students may evidence a 
motivation that is of a mixed vocational and cultural nature, without 
particular reference to either a planned program or a definite goal. 

To solve the problem of satisfying the needs and wants of such 
divergent interests, special studies will be called for. These will in- 
volve research by the given institution into its physical facilities, its 
problems of scheduling, its faculty needs. Of the utmost importance 
are thorough and complete investigation of admission practices inso- 
far as these affect the entrance of the employed evening student. 

Most administrators are keenly aware of difficulties in blanket 
admission policies for this type of student, and in recent years a 
simplification of admission regulations for noncredit courses has been 
adopted by most. In general, however, there has been no change in 
the regulations governing the admission of degree candidates or 
credit students. 

What is true of the evening student’s academic relationships is 
also true of his social relationships. For whatever his educational and 
social motivations may be, he is just not in evidence during the hours 
when students with more leisure time gather for the various school 
activities. He is, almost without exception, a good student and a 
fine resident albeit a heavily preoccupied one. We in the urban univer- 
sities have him in great proportions, for our colleges offer opportuni- 
ties and interests most useful from his point of view. It is quite pos- 
sible that he sometimes fails to assimilate all that a diversified, day- 
long college career might have to offer him, yet enlarging experience 
and study over many years have taught that his presence has an inspir- 
ing effect upon the faculty, the administration, and the student body 
generally. The dominant task, therefore, is to keep the employed stu- 
dent’s interests in the best possible balance, to prevent where possible 
his outside concerns from gaining total ascendency over the pattern 
of his college work, and to help him find a correctly and deeply carved 
niche in his school life. 











Leadership and Morale in a College 
Student Body 


NorRMAN F. WASHBURNE 


Ts is the report of a study which grew out of an attempt to in- 
vestigate the causes of what seemed to be disturbingly low morale 
among the students of a college in a southern state. 

The college is a small one with a maximum enrollment of 800 stu- 
dents, about 500 of whom are resident on the campus. The students 
are regionally and racially homogeneous. There exist on campus 38 
voluntary associations and almost 100 of the students hold elective 
offices in one or more of them. There are numerous dances, athletic 
contests, and programs of music, art and drama scheduled weekly on 
the campus. A vigorous freshman orientation program calculated to 
awaken student interest in these affairs is conducted each year. All 
in all, the recreational facilities on the campus and in the college 
town are superior to those available in most of the home towns of the 
students, and one would expect to find them utilized to the fullest. 

However, such is not the case. At four o’clock on Friday afternoon 
a deep silence settles over the campus. In place of weekday throngs 
virtually the only students to be seen on college walks and lawns are 
those who are currently in love with someone whose home is far from 
theirs and for whom the campus provides a convenient place to be 
together. During the week, when the campus organizations have their 
meetings, very few members attend, and many clubs count them- 
selves lucky to have even their officers present. Student elections are 
met with general apathy and the school newspaper, read avidly by 
most of the students, seems to be valued chiefly for its gossip column 
and its occasional typographical errors. 

Interpreting this lack of participation in the social life of the cam- 
pus as symptomatic of low student morale, several studies were made 
to determine its causes and to attempt to develop an effective program 
to counteract them. Of these studies, this one concerns leadership in 
voluntary associations. 

Previous investigations have revealed quite a range of variations 
among the students in academic success, scholastic aptitude test scores, 
frequency of membership in organizations, occupational goals, socio- 
economic background and the degree of urbanism of the students’ 


residence backgrounds. 
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The latter variable, degree of urbanism, has proved to be associated 
with most of the others and also with such attitudes as the positive- 
ness of response toward the college, positiveness of response toward 
higher education in general, religious tolerance and traditionalism.* 

The question was therefore raised whether the apathy of the majority 
of the students was associated with the attitude differences which 
would result if the active minority were unrepresentative of the stu- 
dent body as a whole in terms of the urbanism of residence back- 
ground. 

Consequently it was suggested that members of the apathetic 
majority would differ significantly from members of the active mi- 
nority in urbanism and in the factors associated with urbanism. 

Furthermore, it was presumed that members of the minority 
would differ from members of the majority in their answers to an 
open-ended question such as “Name those students who you think are 
best suited for important positions of leadership on campus.” Spe- 
cifically it was felt that members of the apathetic majority would tend 
to choose as best suited for leadership aggressive students who were 
most like themselves in the degree of urbanism of residence back- 
ground. On the other hand, it was felt that the members of the 
active minority, being caught up in the dynamics of their activity, 
would choose as best suited for leadership those who like themselves 
were active, but who relative to themselves already held highly 
prestigeful positions. 

For the purposes of this investigation, the active minority was con- 
sidered to consist of all those students who held some kind of elective 
office on the campus, and they were to be contrasted as a group with 
those who had never held an elective office. 

At the end of the spring semester when all concerned had had 
eight months to get to know one another, random samples of both 
the active minority and the apathetic majority were drawn. The 
sample sizes were fifty and one hundred respectively. All of the re- 
spondents were asked to choose students whom they considered best 
suited for campus leadership positions. 

A total of fifty students received choices. Thirty-nine of them re- 


Norman F. Washburne, Attitudes and Responses of . .. Students as Related to 
Their Residences in Urban Communities and to Their Socio-Economic Status, Ph.D. 
Dissertation, Washington University, 1953. 
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ceived one or more from members of the active minority. Twenty- 
eight received choices from the majority sample. Seventeen received 
choices from both groups. The greatest number of choices, forty- 
seven, was received by the president of the student body. The im- 
mediate past president of the student body and the president and the 
secretary of the Women’s Council also received a great number. In 
fact, both groups of choosers awarded choices approximately propor- 
tional to the prestige of the office holder receiving them. Only ten 
students who did not currently hold office received choices and none 
of these received more than one. 

Data were gathered concerning the scholastic success, aptitude test 
scores, frequency of membership in organizations, occupational aims, 
socio-economic status and residence histories of each respondent and 
of each student receiving a leadership choice. The data concerning 
socio-economic background and residence history were scaled in a 
manner previously found to be reliable which made it possible to 
score each individual as to the socio-economic status of his family 
and as to the degree of urbanism of the places in which he had lived.? 

Chi square, contingency, and correlation analysis techniques were 
then utilized to discover the relationships among the variables. 

With the exception of frequency of membership in organizations, 
there were no significant differences to be discerned between any of 
the samples involved in terms of any of the variables measured. The 
active minority differed in no significant way from the apathetic ma- 
jority except that the minority belonged to more organizations per 
individual than did the majority. Those chosen as leaders by one 
group differed not at all from those chosen by the other, nor did 
those chosen differ significantly in any measured variable from either 
group of choosers. Finally, there was no significant relationship 
between the measured characteristics of the chooser and those of the 
chosen. Thus, the hypotheses were not confirmed. 

However, when the samples of choosers were considered together, 
it became apparent that members of certain organizations differed 
markedly from others in the nature of their choices. Varsity athletes, 
Stagecrafters, Student Senators, and members of an informally or- 
ganized group of Methodist and Baptist preachers all tended to 
choose as best suited for leadership students who were members of 
their own organizations; and, furthermore, they showed remarkable 


® Ibid., pp. 32-75. 
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unanimity in their choices. These tendencies were not reflected by 
members of any of the other organizations on campus. 

Accordingly, the investigation was extended to contrast the mem- 
bers of these four groups with four residence hall organizations, using 
the entire membership of each organization as the responding sample. 
The results showed that the pattern of the choices of the members of 
the residence hall organizations was essentially the same as that of the 
original samples of choosers. That is, the choices were widely scat- 
tered, but with most of the choices going to students who already held 
elective offices, particularly to those who held highly prestigeful 
offices. On the other hand, varsity athletes consistently chose the best 
performers on the teams as leaders. The Stagecrafters unanimously 
chose the two students who usually played the leading roles in dra- 
matic productions. The Student Senators consistently chose their most 
active members, and the preachers unanimously chose the one of their 
number who held a pastorate in a successful urban church. 

It seems probable that such unanimity of choice indicates a high 
degree of group identification and also high morale on the part of 
the members of the latter four associations. Furthermore, attendance 
records indicate much greater group loyalty on their part than on the 
part of the residence hall members, even when the athletes, who of 
course had no choice about attendance, were disregarded. 

It would seem, therefore, that most campus voluntary associations 
were not, for the most part, meaningful in the lives of their partici- 
pants. Organizations with vague social and religious aims seemed 
simply to provide a platform for those who were interested in gain- 
ing prestige on the campus, and it seemed that anyone who was will- 
ing to serve was able to attain election to office since the electorate 
really didn’t care. On the other hand, in the four organizations which 
had specific goals, the members were intimately part of the group, and 
they became ego-involved with the group goals. In these cases, lead- 
ership was an important function to the members and was accorded 
to those who demonstrated real ability in efficiently attaining those 
goals. 

Thus, it is probable that our problem in morale was partly one of 
substituting groups oriented toward the vocational and academic aims 
of the students for those groups which are imposed upon them by the 
accident of their dormitory residence and the church membership 
they claim to have on their college entrance forms. 








Forty Years of Major Enrollment in 
Foreign Languages, 1909-1949 
MARGARETE RECKLING ALTENHEIN 


ORTY yeats ago, more than half the undergraduates at Hunter 

College (56.13 per cent) were ‘‘majors” in an ancient or a modern 
foreign language. Five years ago, two World Wars later, about one- 
tenth (9.75 per cent) of the undergraduates who had selected their 
major field had selected a language major. This paper traces the en- 
rollment’ changes of these forty years and offers some speculation 
about some of the reasons for these changes. 

Hunter College of the City of New York, one of the four muni- 
cipal colleges, through most of its history—indeed, until the end of 
World War II—has been a women’s college. This study? is, therefore, 
confined to women students matriculated in the day session of the 
undergraduate college of Arts and Sciences for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

A student usually chooses a particular major in the curriculum 
because he is vitally interested in the subject and ready to concentrate 
his efforts upon it. In picking a foreign language major, as in select- 
ing other majors, a student is generally guided by his background, by 
secondary school training, inclination, aptitude, and vocational goals. 
The existence or non-existence of various language majors at any 
specific time may also determine the student’s choice. The availability 
of competing majors in other areas—e. g., the sciences, social sci- 
ences, etc.—is likewise relevant to the student’s choice. 

Latin, German, and French were offered as majors at Hunter 
College in 1909. The other language majors listed in Table I, 
Spanish, Greek, Italian, Romance Language, and Hebrew, although 
in the curriculum at earlier dates, did not show major registration 
until the fall of 1927, 1928, 1929, 1947, and 1948 respectively. The 
Romance Language major, combining the work in more than one 
language, was created to fill the needs of European students who came 


* The writer has gathered figures for total enrollment in foreign languages as well 
as for major enrollment. 

*The author wishes to acknowledge with grateful appreciation the untiring 
assistance of Mrs. Marsena W. Stead of the Registrar’s office, Miss Florence J. Bloch, 
secretary of the Classics and German Departments, and Miss Elsie M. Fugett, sec- 
retary of the Romance Language Department. 
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to Hunter College with such an advanced knowledge of two romance 
languages that it was not possible to find enough courses in a con- 
centration on one language to fill credit requirements for a major. 
This major was designed, furthermore, to accommodate students with 
high school training in two romance languages who wished to con- 
tinue both instead of centering their interest in one alone. Majors in 
Romance Language and in Hebrew were initiated too late, however, 
to be significant in this particular study. 


DESCRIPTION OF TABLE I 


Figures presented in Table I represent enrollments at five year 
intervals, using the earliest register figures available for major enroll- 
ment.’ The total college major enrollment figures, which represent 
all women students matriculated in the day session of the under- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS SELECTING A MAJOR IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 1909-1949 
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graduate college of Arts and Sciences for bachelors degrees, are used 
as a base for computing percentages of major enrollment in all for- 
eign language departments and for percentages of major enrollment 
in language majors as found at Hunter College 1909-1949. The total 


* Complete data recorded semi-annually 1909-1949 have been deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute. Order Document no. 4346 from ADI Auxiliary 
Publications Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 35 mm. microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 in. photo- 
copies. Make check payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress. 
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college major enrollment coincides with the total college enrollment 
when the major is entered upon in the lower freshman semester. They 
do not coincide in Table I in 1929 because at that time the A. B. 
students did not begin their majors until the upper freshman semes- 
ter. In 1944 and in 1949 the figures for total college enrollment and 
total major enrollment are not the same because the A. B. students 
did not record their major until the junior year. 

To arrive at the total number of majors in the college, which stu- 
dents selected to fill the requirements for the degree, only those 
majors were counted where there was actual student registration. 

Percentages for foreign language major enrollment are arranged 
in two divisions: according to language departments and according 
to language majors within these departments. Greek and Latin are 
designated as the Classics Department; Hebrew is a division of the 
German Department; all other foreign language majors are part of 
the Romance Language Department. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA IN TABLE I AT FIVE YEAR INTERVALS 


Language Departments 


The All column shows, in general, a downward trend with the 
greatest loss at the 1909-1914 interval. This trend is interrupted by a 
tise which brings the enrollment in 1929 to the level of that in 1914. 
The Romance Language Department is the most popular throughout. 
The Classics Department holds second place except in 1909, 1934, 
1939, 1949, when it yields to the German Department. 


Languages 


Although major registration in Greek is recorded in the fall of 
1928, none is indicated in the fall of 1929. The Greek major enroll- 
ments are too small to affect significantly the percentages of students 
majoring in the other languages. 

Latin decreases steadily with the exception of a slight increase at 
the 1924 mark. 

The largest loss in the downward movement in German major 
enrollment is located in the two intervals 1909-1919. A slight gain 
is evident in 1929, which is still maintained by 1934. 

The major enrollment in French drops considerably from 1909 to 
1914, approaching the major enrollment found in Latin and German. 
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A considerable increase, however, is apparent by 1924, which is lost 
again in the following years. 

Italian starts very low in the fall of 1929 when it is first chosen 
as a major, holding fifth place at that time. From 1939-1949, Italian 
moves up to third position when compared with the other foreign 
language majors. 

Spanish is first recorded as a major in the fall of 1927. In 1929 it 
ranks fourth in popularity, rising to first place by 1944. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA RECORDED SEMI-ANNUALLY 1909-1949 


The following discussion refers to the complete data which may 
be obtained as indicated in footnote three. It is not an analysis of the 
condensed form as presented in Table I above. 


Language Departments 


The complete data show a steady decline in total enrollments in 
language majors until the spring of 1922, when a turn upwards with 
slight fluctuations continues to the spring of 1930. From this point 
on, there prevails once more a gradual decline, with very slight fluc- 
tuations from 1943 to 1949, reaching a low in the fall of 1944. The 
Romance Language Department relinquishes its popularity to the 
German Department for two periods up to the fall of 1918, but leads 
for the rest of the years under discussion, reaching a low in the fall 
of 1944. Up to the fall of 1919, the Classics Department fluctuates 
between second and third positions in popularity, whereas the German 
Department holds all three ranks. These two departments alternate 
between second and third places during the years 1919-1949, shifting 
in the fall of 1919 (Classics to second place), 1932, 1941, 1946. 


Languages 

The major enrollment for Greek fluctuates from .01-.09 per cent 
with no major enrollment in the fall of 1929 and 1941; spring of 
1931, 1939, 1941; spring of 1946 to the fall of 1949. 

The downward trend for Latin, with minor fluctuations, reaches 
its low in the fall of 1949. A small gain is evident from the spring 
of 1922 through the fall of 1926, when a gradual decline once more 
sets in. 

German suffers minor fluctuations up to 1919. A sudden, marked 
drop then occurs, which continues steadily through 1923. A slight 
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rise with minor fluctuations is maintained through the spring of 
1933, but from there on a continuous downward movement with a 
low in the spring of 1945 is apparent. 

A big drop in French 1909-1910 is followed by a more gradual 
loss through 1917. An increase, beginning in 1918, almost attains the 
initial high by the end of 1924, then yields to a gradual decline with 
minor fluctuations and a low in the spring of 1949. 

The Spanish major ranks fourth at its inception in the fali of 1927. 
It grows in popularity to first place from the fall of 1943 to 1949 
with a peak in the spring of 1949. In a general upward trend a 
slight decrease is noted from the fall of 1930 to the fall of 1941. 


FACTORS AFFECTING MAJOR ENROLLMENT IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Without additional studies to produce conclusive evidence, one 
can only speculate regarding the causes of fluctuations and trends in 
major foreign language enrollment. It is difficult to disentangle the 
complexity of factors which influence the student in his selection of a 
major. Explanations, therefore, must be expressed in terms of possi- 
bilities rather than in terms of definite certainty. 

A student who hears a foreign language spoken at home often 
tends to major in that language because he is at an advantage in the 
ability to comprehend and shows greater fluency in the spoken word. 
Contact with the cultural background which the family may have 
brought from another country and the interest in its native land may 
lead the younger generation to choose the family language as a 
major. Students at Hunter College reside in a metropolitan area 
where many languages are spoken. Many come from homes where 
foreign languages are retained. It is likely in this institution that a 
study of the connection between a foreign family background and 
the selection of a foreign language major would yield a high correla- 
tion. Fluctuations in majors in the several modern languages may 
reflect changes in the student population of the college. 

The initial foreign language training in high school not only pre- 
pares the student for more advanced study but can also inspire him to 
major in that language at college or discourage him from it. To 
determine the significance of the relationship between the high 
school language background and the choice of language major at 
college, it would be necessary to investigate in which high school the 
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student received his training, the quality of instruction in that partic- 
ular school of the language chosen as major, the strength of the lan- 
guage department, length of study, achievement, and other psycho- 
logical factors. Hunter College draws some of its students* from 
Hunter College High School, a campus school affiliated with the 
college, from parochial, private, and out-of-town schools. The ma- 
jority of the students are admitted from the New York City public 
high schools. Since potential language majors are located in the sec- 
ondary schools, it is pertinent to point out that the most popular 
language in 1909 in the New York City public high schools was 
German (17,504), closely followed by Latin (16,255), and then by 
French (8,922).° This is not so at Hunter College as may be seen 
in Table I. It must be kept in mind, however, that Table I indicates 
percentages of major enrollment and not total enrollment in foreign 
languages. It is of interest to compare data presented by the director 
of foreign languages in the public schools of New York City for 
analogous trends with those of major enrollment at Hunter College.® 

Hunter College, a municipal day college, where no instructional 
fee is charged matriculated students, attracts those individuals who 
would be unable to attend a private institution. These students are 
particularly interested in the vocational angle of their education, 
which will give them the ability to earn a living, preferably near 
home. Trends in secondary school enrollment in languages have direct 
bearing on the vocational opportunities for Hunter College students 
in the field of secondary school training. 

This college has always had a deep concern with training teachers 
for the New York City public school system. The need for teachers 
is contingent on enrollment, which is reflected in the scheduling of 
license examinations. If one considers that there have been no regular 
license examinations for the New York City high schools in Latin 


‘It is a requirement for admission that students shall be actual, legal, and bona 
fide residents of the City of New York. Beginning with September 1948, a limited 
number of New York State residents residing outside of New York City, who 
intend to prepare for careers in teaching, have been admitted. 

5 New York City, Department of Education. Eleventh Annual Report of the City 
Superintendent of Schools for the Year Ending July 31, 1909, Department of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, p. 103. These are total figures, boys and girls. 
Figures for girls were German (9,653), Latin (9,708), French (6,270). 

* Huebener, Theodore, ‘‘Foreign-Language Enrollment in the New York City High 
Schools, 1917-1942,” The Modern Language Journal, 28:168-70, February 1944. 
Annual figures through 1948 are available in successive articles in The Modern 
Language Journal. 1949 figures were published in High Points 31: 66. 
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since 1928, in French, German, and Spanish since 1935, and in 
Italian since 1937, and that junior high school foreign language 
license examinations have also been sparsely scheduled, except, per- 
haps, for Spanish and Hebrew, one need not wonder that the teach- 
ing incentive became less potent. 

When the demand for foreign language teachers grew less, the 
student who would have prepared for such a position had to look for 
non-teaching uses of his major, if he was intent on earning a living 
therewith, or select a major outside the languages. The faculty of the 
college started assembling data in 1928 to be distributed to the students 
in mimeographed form concerning vocational opportunities other 
than teaching. This was followed by a more formal booklet: What to 
Do in the World’s Work (1930), which underwent five revisions by 
1941. Partly as a result of questions coming to the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance of Hunter College, a pamphlet was 
prepared for the foreign language student also on vocational opportu- 
nities other than teaching (February 1951). The guidance which 
students receive at pre-admission and pre-major conferences, when 
department representatives advise the prospective major concerning 
requirements and vocational opportunities of the major under con- 
sideration, may also direct the student’s final decision. 

The modern language departments provided some practical courses 
for their students. Commercial and secretarial (German), commercial 
and technical (Romance Language), and translating courses (German 
and Romance Language) were at times credited towards the major 
(German) or as optionals recommended to majors. The foreign lan- 
guage stenography courses did not materialize often in the day ses- 
sion. The insufficient demand may be interpreted as a lack of prere- 
quisites; that is, elementary knowledge of shorthand in English and 
advanced experience in the roreign language. 

The attempt of the foreign language departments to prepare their 
students vocationally was further strengthened when the college in- 
stituted War Service Training Areas (1943-1946) as enrichment to 
the major. Each department offered a program in such an area, which 
was designed to equip the student for government service. 

It would be interesting to inquire to what extent vocational goals 
prompt a student in his choice of a foreign language major. Although 
some statistics are available from studies made in the 1940’s at Hunter 
College on the vocational use, if any, made by the foreign language 
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major student of his training, such a study needs to be followed 
through more consistently for a valid and reliable picture. 

Two World Wars have left their impression on foreign language 
teaching in diverse and significant ways. World War I sharply re- 
duced enrollment in German. The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion discontinued German classes for beginners in its high schools 
from September, 1918 through September, 1920. At Hunter College 
the drop in German major enrollment was marked for this reason 
and, no doubt, also for the same emotional prejudices that moved the 
Board to take its action. French, which had been losing ground, 
showed a considerable increase from 1918 to 1924. German enroll- 
ment recovered slightly after the war, but only temporarily. With the 
general antagonism to the Nazi régime and especially in view of the 
fact that a large number of Jewish students attend Hunter College, 
it is not surprising that the popularity of German moves downward as 
Hitler rises to power. 

World War II aroused international and global interest, encourag- 
ing the knowledge and use of foreign languages. During the war, 
knowledge of languages was regarded almost as a weapon. In the 
post-war years, leaders in education and public affairs have empha- 
sized the need for and the value of foreign languages, but interest, as 
measured by percentage of major enrollment, points downward at 
Hunter College. Only Spanish does well in 1949 by holding fifth 
place in a listing of 41 majors when compared with the percentage 
of major enrollment in the other areas of the curriculum. 

In 1909, three out of five major fields were foreign languages, in 
1914 three out of six. In 1929, nineteen majors were offered, and in 
1949 there were 41 majors to select from. The assumption immediately 
arises that with wider interest and greater diffusion in the curriculum a 
decline in foreign language major enrollment naturally ensues. How- 
ever, even when the available major fields tripled in number, the per- 
centage of foreign language major students in 1929 is the same as in 
1914. Therefore, at that time other factors must have played a part 
in the popularity of foreign languages as majors to counteract a shift 
made possible by multiplicity of choice. Nevertheless, extensive cur- 
ricular expansion must be considered as one of the primary reasons 
for decreased major enrollment in foreign languages. 








Relation Between High School Average Grade 
and Academic Achievement of Agricultural 
Students, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas’ 


JOHN R. BERTRAND 


HE Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, as a state 
f(t educational institution, admits all white male students 
graduating with at least fifteen acceptable units from an accredited 
secondary school. One result of this unselective admission is the en- 
rollment of a number of students unprepared to do college level 
work. A higher proportion of these unprepared students enroll in 
agricultural curricula than in arts and sciences or engineering cur- 
ricula. Student loss is heavy among these unprepared students. This 
article is to report the results of a study of the relation between high 
school average grades, scores on aptitude and achievement tests, and 
academic achievement of agricultural students. The feeling has pre- 
vailed among some student personnel workers at the A. and M. Col- 
lege of Texas that the A.C.E. Psychological Examination gross score 
is more predictive of college achievement than is the high school 
average because of the wide variation in quality of marking systems 
among the high schools of Texas. 

The over-all study, a portion of which is being reported in this 
article, was for the purpose of determining the relationship of cer- 
tain background factors to aptitude, achievement, and interest test 
scores at the time of college entry. The relationship of these measures 
to scholastic achievement in college was also to be determined. This 
information was desired in order that it might be used to identify 
students with high loss probability. The identification of these stu- 
dents seemed to be the first step toward developing a sound educa- 
tional program for them.? 

? Adapted from writer’s unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ‘Relation of Selected Social 
and Psychological Factors to Academic Achievement of Students in the School of 


Agriculture, Agrciultural and Mechanical College of Texas’, Cornell University, 


1950. 
?In 1950, the A. and M. College of Texas established its Basic Division for the 


purpose of providing close supervision and assistance to all students during their 
period of transition from high school to college. 
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PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


During the past thirty years, many studies have been made fore- 
casting college achievement. Some of these, with findings much the 
same as for other studies, have been on students of agriculture. A 
review of previous literature on the relationship of high school grades 
to academic success in college has shown high school average to be 
the most important single predictive factor of college academic suc- 
cess. Yet many of the colleges studied have used either a uniform 
achievement measure to determine high school average or have re- 
ceived students from a limited geographical area where a good 
evaluation of the meaning of the grades from the different schools 
was usually possible. In other cases the colleges studied have main- 
tained rigid selection policies in the admission of their students. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


The over-all study was concerned with 637 non-transfer students 
who first enrolled as freshmen in agricultural curricula at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas in 1946, 1947 and 1948, 
when because of overcrowded conditions on the main campus an 
Annex was established to care for students during their freshman 
year. An additional 195 students, enrolling at the same time, were 
not studied either because of non-comparability of course work or 
because of lack of essential information. 

The measures used were: high school average grade, the three 
scores (quantitative, linguistic and total) from the A.C.E. Psychologi- 
cal Examination (1946 edition), and scores on the Co-operative 
Achievement tests in mechanics of expression, reading, mathematics 
and science. The criteria of achievement which were used were: grade 
point ratio® for all courses taken in English, in natural sciences, and 
in agriculture by the end of the second year, and the grade point 
ratio for the total of all courses taken by the end of the second year. 

In order to determine the relationship of high school average 
grades to achievement, when the effect of aptitude is controlled, much 
of the analysis has been accomplished with tables which controlled the 


* Grade point ratio is determined at the A. and M. College of Texas by dividing 
the total hours for which a student has been registered, whether passed or failed, 
into the total grade points earned. For each semester hour of credit which a course 
carries, the following grade point scale is used: A= 3; B= 2; C=1; D=0; and 
F = O. However, for the purpose of this study, a negative 1 was assigned for grades 
of F, 
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effects of aptitude as measured by gross scores on the A.C.E. Psy- 
chological Examination. Quartile categories based upon local norms 
(Table 1) have been the means for controlling this score for pur- 
poses of comparisons. 

TABLE 1 


RANGE OF GROSS SCORES, A.C.E. PPYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 
LOCAL NORMS‘ QUARTILE CATEGORIES A. AND M. 
COLLEGE OF TEXAS 











Quartiles Gross Scores 
Lowest Quartile Under 86 
Second Quartile 86-100 
Third Quartile 101-114 
Highest Quartile 115 and over 





4 Unpublished data from the Office of the Registrar. N equals 1126 entering, non-veteran 
students from the 1946-47 freshman class at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. 


FINDINGS 


Of the 43 students who had high school averages of less than 75 
per cent, 74.42 per cent also ranked in the lowest aptitude quartile 
as measured by the A.C.E. Psychological Examination gross score 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF 637 STUDENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE 
AND A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








High School a a In ACE In ACE In ACE In ACE 











Average Lowest Second Third Highest 
Grade Students Quartile Quartile © Quartile © Quartile 
Number of Students 
Under 75 43 32 6 4 I 
75-79 172 97 40 25 10 
80-84 208 94 61 36 17 
85-89 140 48 41 32 19 
go and over "14 10 23 23 18 
TOTAL 637 281 171 120 65 
% OF PER CENT OF TOTAL IN EACH AVERAGE 
TOTAL GRADE GROUP 
Under 75 6.75 14.42 13.95 9.30 2.33 
"5-79 2'7.00 56.40 23.26 14.53 5.81 
80-84 32.65 45.19 29.33 17.31 8.17 
85-89 21.98 34.29 29.29 22.85 13.57 
go and over 11.62 13.$1 31.08 31.08 24.33 


TOTAL 100.00 44.11 26.85 18.84 10.20 
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(Table 2). Only 2.33 per cent of these students ranked in the high- 
est quartile for aptitude. Of the 172 students who had high school 
averages of 75 to 79 inclusive, 56.40 per cent ranked in the lowest 
quartile and 5.81 per cent ranked in the highest quartile. Students 
with a high school average of 90 and over had only 13.51 per cent 
of their numbers in the lowest quartile but had 24.33 per cent in the 
highest quartile. 

Mean scores on the A.C.E. Psychological Examination (Table 3) 
also had this progressive relationship from low to high as compared 
with high school grades. The mean gross score for students with a 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES ON A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION FOR 
637 STUDENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








High School Average Mean Scores on A.C.E. Psychological Examination 








Grade Gross Score L-Score QScore 
Under 75 73.13 44.07 29.02 
715-79 83.56 50.38 33-20 
80-84 87.48 52.40 34.94 
85-89 93.69 55.62 38.29 
go and over 102.86 60.26 42.51 
TOTAL 88.60 52.91 35.69 





high school average of under 75 was 73.13 as compared with an 
average score of 102.86 for students having an average of 90 and 
over. The same table shows that a similar relationship existed for 
linguistic (L) and quantitative (Q) scores. 

Mean scores on the mechanics of expression co-operative achieve- 
ment test seemed to be more directly related to A.C.E. quartile 
categories than to high school average (Table 4). Students who had 
high school averages of from 75 to 79, inclusive, and who were in 
the lowest aptitude quartile, had a mean score of 38.70, while those 
in the highest quartile had a mean score of 54.10. Students with 
high school averages of 90 and over who were in the lowest quartile 
had a mean score of 42.00 while those in the highest quartile had a 
mean score of 57.00. 

Mean scores on the reading achievement test (Table 4) were 
available for only 497 students instead of the 637 students with 
which most of this study is concerned. The relationship trend between 
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TABLE 4 


MEAN SCORES ON COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT TESTS FOR 637 
STUDENTS’ BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE AND A.C.E. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








Mean Scores on Cooperative Achievement Tests 








Prin catego For ACE For ACE For ACE For ACE 
8 Lowest Second Third Highest 
Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
Mechanics of Expression 
Under 75 37.40 41.50 49.25 42.00 
75-79 38.70 44.15 48.24 54.10 
80-84 41.27 47.15 48.61 53.94 
85-89 44.38 48.00 51.78 55.42 
go and over 42.00 49.96 5'7.00 5'7.00 
Reading 
Under 75 45.72 49.00 55.50 none 
75-79 45-59 50.93 57.25 64.20 
80-84 46.62 50.67 53.54 61.00 
85-89 46.77 51.33 55.68 62.14 
go and over 48.13 50.68 54.90 63.38 
Mathematics 
Under 75 48.59 51.83 56.50 52.00 
715-79 48.73 54.25 53.84 56.20 
80-84 50.43 55.02 57-19 59.24 
85-89 52.81 56.29 58.97 61.32 
go and over 54.'70 55.43 61.43 65.72 
Science 
Under 75 51.16 51.00 57.00 50.00 
15-79 50.12 55.10 57.68 58.70 
80-84 52.34 55.61 56.86 58.06 
85-89 52.10 56.46 57.69 60.84 
go and over 51.10 55.48 57.57 62.56 





5 Scores on the reading achievement test were available for only 497 students. 


high school average and A.C.E. quartile categories was very similar 
to that for mechanics of expression achievement. Students with high 
school averages of under 75 and in the lowest quartile had a mean 
achievement score of 45.72, while those with averages of 90 and over 
who were in the lowest quartile had a mean score of 48.13. Students 
with the higher average high school grade and in the highest quartile 
had a mean score of 63.38. 

Mean scores on the mathematics achievement test (Table 4) also 
appeared to be more closely related to aptitude quartile categories 
than to high school average. The mean score for students with a high 
school average grade of under 75 and in the lowest quartile was 





— 
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48.59. Students in the same high school grade group but in the third 
quartile had a mean achievement score of 56.50. Students with a 
high school average grade of 90 and over and in the lowest quartile 
had a mean score of 54.70, while those in the highest quartile had 
a mean score of 65.72. 

Science achievement (Table 4) appeared to bear much less rela- 
tionship to high school average than any of the other three achieve- 
ment tests. Students with the lowest high school average and in the 
lowest quartile had a mean gross score of 51.16 while those in the 
third quartile had a mean score of 57.00. Students with the highest 
average grade in high school had a mean gross score of only 51.10 
which was slightly less than for the lowest high school average grade, 


TABLE 5 


MEAN GRADE POINT RATIOS AT END OF SECOND YEAR FOR 637 
STUDENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE AND A.C.E. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 











RETIN 





Mean Grade Point Ratios at End of Second Year 








High School 
Average Grade For ACE For ACE For ACE For ACE 
Lowest Quartile Second Quartile Third Quartile Highest Quartile 
For All Courses Taken 
Under 75 —0.14 0.42 1.10 1.21 
75-79 0.02 0.53 0.79 1.32 
80-84 0.52 0.73 1.18 t.16 
85-89 0.99 1.12 1.42 1.38 
go and over 0.44 1.65 1.80 1.97 
In English Courses 
Under 75 —0.41 0.33 0.26 1.00 
75-79 —0.44 0.12 0.74 1.13 
80-84 0.10 0.55 0.73 ¥.34 
85-89 0.64 0.62 0.95 1.20 
go and over 0.75 1.56 1.42 1.63 
In Natural Science Courses 
Under 75 —0.48 0.12 0.65 0.67 
75-79 —0.39 0.15 0.43 1.06 
80-84 0.13 0.43 0.85 0.94 
85-89 0.69 0.86 1.13 1.32 
go and over 0.43 1.34 1.41 1.71 
In Agricultural Courses 
Under 75 0.32 1.27 1.38 1.71 
"5-79 0.57 1.14 1.37 1.62 
80-84 1.07 1.28 1.46 1.50 
85-89 1.53 1.65 1.74 1.72 
2.06 1.99 


go and over T.35 1.76 
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but those in the highest quartile had a mean achievement score of 
62.56. 

Mean grade point ratios at the end of the second year on the 
cumulative work taken by 637 students is the measure that was next 
used for comparative purposes (Table 5). Ratios for all courses taken 
by the end of the second year generally increased with each aptitude 
quartile category. Students in the lowest high school average grade 
category and in the lowest aptitude quartile had a ratio of —0.14. 
Those in the 85 to 89, inclusive, high school grade group had a ratio 
of 0.99, which appeared to be more truly representative than did the 
0.44 mean grade point ratio for ten students with the highest average 
grade in high school. However, students in the lowest high school 
average grade category who were in the highest aptitude quartile had 
a grade point ratio of 1.21 for all courses taken. Those with the high- 
est average grade in high school and in the highest aptitude quartile 
had a mean grade point ratio of 1.97. 

Grade point ratios in all courses taken in English by the end of 
the second year were markedly lower than those for the total of all 
courses taken (Table 5). Students with the lowest high school average 
and in the lowest quartile had a grade point ratio of —0.41 while 
those in the highest quartile had a ratio of 1.00. Students who had 
the highest average high school grades but who were in the lowest 
aptitude quartile had a grade point ratio of 0.75 while those in the 
highest quartile had a ratio of 1.63. 

As a whole, the mean grade point ratios in all natural science 
courses taken by the end of the second year were even lower than in 
all the English courses taken during the same period (Table 5). Stu- 
dents with the lowest high school average and in the lowest quartile 
had a mean ratio of —0.48 while those in the highest aptitude quartile 
had a ratio of 0.67. Students with the highest average grades in high 
school who ranked in the lowest quartile had a grade point ratio of 
0.43 while those in the highest quartile had a grade point ratio of 
1.71. 

As one should expect with a group of students taking courses in 
their general field of interest, the mean grade point ratios for courses 
in agriculture (Table 5) taken by agricultural students were higher 
than the ratios for English and natural science courses. However, the 
ratios did not indicate the same positive relationship between high 
school average grade and aptitude quartile categories that was seen 
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in the other subject matter areas. The spread in the grade point ratio 
between the lowest and the highest aptitude quartile and between the 
lowest and the highest average grade in high school was on the whole 
less than for either English or natural science. Thus, for these stu- 
dents, it was more difficult to predict academic achievement in courses 
specifically in agriculture than it was to predict achievement in 
courses in English and in natural science. 

Students completing the second year (Table 6) were 56.67 per 
cent of the total number of 637 with which this study was concerned. 
Only 32.56 per cent of the students who had a high school average 
of under 75 completed the second year while 81.08 per cent of those 
with a high school average of 90 and over completed the second year. 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF 361 STUDENTS COMPLETING SECOND YEAR BY 
HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE AND A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








In ACE In ACE In ACE In ACE 





High School Total L ‘ 
owest Second Third Highest 
Average Grade Number Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
Number Completing Second Year 
Under 75 14 9 3 I I 
75-79 70 25 23 14 8 
80-84 120 50 31 26 i 
85-89 97 31 31 22 13 
go and over 60 4 21 21 14 
Total 361 119 109 84 49 
Per Cent Completing Second Year 
Under 75 32.56 28.13 50.00 25.00 100.00 
75-79 40.'70 35-77 57.50 56.00 80.00 
80-84 57.69 53.19 50.82 72.22 76.47 
85-89 69.29 64.58 75061 68.75 68. 42 
go and over 81.08 40.00 QI.30 QI.30 77.78 
Total 56.67 42.35 63.74 70.00 75.38 





Students with high school average grades of under 75 who com- 
pleted the second year were so few in number that the percentage 
figures by aptitude quartiles probably are not representative. Of the 
students with high school average grades of 75 to 79 inclusive, 25.77 
per cent of those in the lowest aptitude quartile and 56.00 per cent 
of those in the third quartile completed the second year. Of the stu- 
dents who had high school average grades of 80 to 84, inclusive, and 
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who were in the lowest quartile, 53.19 per cent completed the second 
year, while 76.47 per cent of those in the highest aptitude quartile 
did so. It should be noted that of the groups, where sufficient num- 
bers to give meaning to the percentages are involved, the highest 
completion rate was found for the students with high school grade 
averages of 90 and over who were in the second and third aptitude 
quartiles. In each of these categories, 91.30 per cent of the students 
completed the second year. 

Using completion of the second year as the criterion of success, it 
appears that high school average was more predictive of academic 
success than was A.C.E. Psychological Examination gross score. Since 


TABLE 7 


MEAN GRADE POINT RATIOS FOR 361 STUDENTS COMPLETING 
SECOND YEAR BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE AND BY 
A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








Mean Grade Point Ratios at End of Second Year 








High School 
Average Grade For ACE For ACE For ACE For ACE 
Lowest Quartile Second Quartile Third Quartile Highest Quartile 
In All Courses Taken 
Under 75 0.88 1.17 2.71 1.21 
"5-79 0.77 0.82 1.30 1.46 
80-84 1.04 1.28 1.32 1.17 
85-89 1.26 1.33 1.65 Tosh 
go and over 1.45 1.68 1.83 1.91 
In English Courses 
Under 75 0.20 0.89 2.20 1.00 
"5-79 0.14 0.25 1.21 1.17 
80-84 0.42 0.78 0.93 1.10 
85-89 0.81 0.73 0.98 1.26 
go and over 0.81 1:54 1.37 1.56 
In Natural Science Courses 
Under 75 0.45 0.87 2.57 0.67 
75-19 0.30 0.45 0.97 1.27 
80-84 0.66 0.96 0.96 1.06 
85-89 1.03 0.97 1.39 1.32 
go and over 1.09 1.40 1.47 1.63 
In Agricultural Courses 

Under 75 1.63 1.44 1.50 1.71 
75-79 1.17 1.22 1.55 1.79 
80-84 1.46 1.66 1.55 1.58 
85-89 1.64 1.73 1.93 1.97 
go and over 1.59 1.81 2.07 1.95 
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such a rough measure failed to consider quality of work done, it was 
essential that grade point ratios for students completing the second 
year be examined (Table 7). Because of the small number of students 
involved, the grade point ratios for students with high school average 
grades of under 75 probably had little true meaning, as has already 
been pointed out. Students in the lowest aptitude quartile whose 
average grades were from 75 to 79, inclusive, had a grade point ratio 
of 0.77 for all courses taken during the two years as compared with 
a ratio of 1.46 for the students ranking in the highest aptitude 
quartile. Students in the lowest aptitude quartile whose high school 
average grade was 90 and over had a mean ratio of 1.91. 

Considering the grade point ratio of all courses in English (Table 
7) as the criterion, it was found that students in the lowest quartile 
completing the second year, who had a high school average grade of 75 
to 79, inclusive, had a mean grade point average of 0.14. Students in 
the same high school grade category who ranked in the highest aptitude 
quartile had a mean grade point ratio of 1.17. Students in the lowest 
aptitude quartile whose high school average grade was 90 and over 
had a mean grade point ratio of 0.81 while those in the highest 
quartile had a mean grade point ratio of 1.56. It therefore appears 
that the high school average grade was less predictive of college 
achievement in English than was the A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion gross score for students completing the second year. The over-all 
mean grade point ratio in English courses was also lower than the 
ratio for the total of all courses taken and for courses in agriculture. 
In most of the cases the mean grade point ratio in English was also 
lower than was the ratio for the total of all natural science courses 
taken. 

By examining the ratios for natural science courses, it was found 
that students in the lowest aptitude quartile whose high school average 
was 75 to 79, inclusive, had a mean grade point ratio of 0.03 while 
those in the highest aptitude quartile had a mean grade point ratio of 
1.27 (Table 7). Students in the lowest quartile whose high school 
average grade was 90 and over had a mean ratio of 1.09 while those in 
the highest aptitude quartile had a mean grade point ratio of 1.63. It 
thus appears that, for students completing the second year, A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination gross scores were more predictive of mean 
grade point ratios in natural science courses than were high school 
average grades. 
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Using the mean grade point ratio for all agricultural courses taken 
by students who completed the second year as the achievement cri- 
terion, it was found that students in the lowest quartile with a high 
school average grade of 75 to 79, inclusive (Table 7) had a mean 
grade point ratio of 1.17. Students in the highest aptitude category 
and in the 75 to 79 high school grade group had a mean grade point 
ratio of 1.79 in agricultural courses. Students in the lowest aptitude 
quartile with a high school average grade of 90 and over had a mean 
grade point ratio of 1.59, while those in the highest quartile had a 
mean grade point ratio of 1.95. It may be seen that for students com- 
pleting the second year there was little relationship between either 
high school average grade or A.C.E. Psychological Examination gross 
scores and mean grade point ratios in agricultural courses. 

A comparison of high school grades with the number of students 
dropped for deficient scholarship any time during or at the end of 
the first two years is presented in Table 8. A total of 89 students, 
13.97 per cent, of the 637 with which this study was concerned were 
dropped for deficiency. Of 43 students with high school grades of 


TABLE 8 


SCHOLASTIC DEFICIENCY DROPS BY END OF SECOND YEAR AND 
PROBATION STATUS AT END OF FIRST SEMESTER FROM 637 
ENTERING STUDENTS BY HIGH SCHOOL AVERAGE GRADE 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








High School Total No. of Students Dropped for Scholastic Deficiency 








Ramage Gente Students Number Per Cent % of No. Enrolling 
Under 75 43 16 17.98 37.21 
75-719 172 43 48.31 25.00 
80-84 208 20 22.47 9.62 
85-89 140 8 8.99 5.71 
go and over 14 2 2.25 2.70 
TOTAL 637 89 100.00 13.97 


Students with Probation Status® at End of 
First Semester 





Number Per Cent % of No. Enrolling 
Under 75 43 23 12.04 53.49 
75-19 172 87 45-55 50.58 
80-84 208 63 32.99 30.29 
85-89 140 17 8.90 12.14 
go and over 74 I 0.52 L.a8 
TOTAL 637 191 100.00 29.98 





6 Probation status includes students dropped or resigning while on probation. 
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under 75, 37.21 per cent were dropped for scholastic deficiency. Of 
172 students with high school grades of 75 to 79, inclusive, 25.00 per 
cent were dropped. Of the total of 89 students dropped, 17.98 per 
cent had high school grades of under 75 and 48.31 per cent had 
grades of from 75 to 79, inclusive. Thus, a total of 59 students, 66.29 
per cent of all students dropped, had high school grades of under 80. 

Of the 637 students, 191, 29.98 per cent, were on probation status? 
at the end of the first semester. The designation included those 
dropped for deficient scholarship. Twenty-three, 53.49 per cent, of 
students with high school grades of under 75, had probation status 
at the end of the first semester, while 87, 50.58 per cent, of those with 
high school grades of from 75 to 79, inclusive, had such a probation 
status. Of the total of 191 students on probation, 110, 57.59 per cent, 
had high school grades of under 80. 

It may be seen then that low average high school grades had a high 
relationship to unsuccessful academic achievement. However, an even 
higher percentage of students dropped for scholastic deficiency could 
have been predicted by the use of the lowest quartile on the A.C.E. 
Psychological Examination gross score (Table 9). Of the 89 students 
dropped, 73.03 per cent ranked in the lowest quartile. Of the total of 
191 students with a probation status at the end of the first semester, 
75.39 per cent were in the lowest quartile. Thus, unsuccessful aca- 
demic achievement could have been more surely predicted with the 
A.C.E. Psychological Examination alone than by using high school 
average grades alone. 

Of the total of 637 students, 19.94 per cent passed all the hours 
taken by the end of the second year (Table 10). Another 18.37 per 
cent passed from 90 to 99 per cent of the total hours taken. Of the 


* Probation is the status assigned to a student doing unsatisfactory scholastic work. 
In the School of Agriculture, during the time of this study, the student who was 
not passing at least ten hours and making at least ten grade points was placed on 
scholastic probation of twelve hours and twelve grade points. This probation means 
that to be removed from the status, the student needed to pass at least twelve hours 
and make at least twelve grade points at the end of the semester. In some cases higher 
probation terms were assigned to a student. Probation did not necessarily restrict the 
total number ‘of semester hours for which a student could register during the semester. 
This decision was reached only after a consideration of many other related factors. 
The probation student often was permitted to register for a full load of course work. 
A student dropped from school or resigning while on probation remained in a pro- 
bation status until he returned to the A. and M. College of Texas and made a satis- 
factory academic record for one semester. 
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TABLE 9 


SCHOLASTIC DEFICIENCY DROPS BY END OF SECOND YEAR AND 
PROBATION STATUS AT END OF FIRST SEMESTER FROM 637 
ENTERING STUDENTS BY A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








Students Dropped for Scholastic Deficiency 








A.C.E. Psychological Total No. of 





Examination Quartile Students % of No. 
Number Per Cent Enrolling 
Lowest Quartile 281 65 73.03 Oe 6 
Second Quartile 171 15 16.85 8.77 
Third Quartile 120 7 7.87 5.83 
Highest Quartile 65 2 2.25 3.08 
TOTAL 637 89 100.00 13.97 


Students with Probation Status’ at End of 
First Semester 





% of No. 

Number Per Cent Enrolling 
Lowest Quartile 281 144 75.39 51.25 
Second Quartile 171 29 15.18 16.96 
Third Quartile 120 18 9.43 15.00 
Highest Quartile 65 ) 0.00 0.00 
TOTAL 637 191 100.00 29.98 





8 Probation status includes students dropped or resigning while on probation. 


students with high school average grades of under 75, 11.63 per cent 
passed all the hours taken and 2.33 per cent passed from 90 to 99 
per cent of the total hours taken. In this same high school grade cate- 


TABLE 10 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION CHART FOR 637 STUDENTS ON PERCENTAGE 
HOURS PASSED OF TOTAL HOURS TAKEN BY HIGH SCHOOL 
AVERAGE GRADE 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 











Per Cent of Total Number of Students by Categories of 








Bn Pl Percentage Hours Passed of Total Taken 

Average of Sian 

Grade Students 100% 90-99% 75-89% 50-74% 25-49% 25% 
Under 75 43 11.63% 2.33% 18.60% 23.26% 18.60% 25.58% 
75-79 172 6.98% 8.14% 25.00% 32.56% 11.63% 15.60% 
80-84 208 17.31% 19.23% 27.41% 21.15% 6.73% 8.17% 
85-89 140 31.43% += 25.71% += 27.86% += 8.57% = 2.14% 420% 


go and over 14 40.54% 35.14% 16.22% 2.90% 1.35% 4.05% 
Total 637 19.94% 18.37% 24.96% 19.46% 7.22% 10.05% 
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gory, 25.58 per cent passed under 25 per cent of the total hours taken. 
Of the students with the highest average in high school, 40.54 per 
cent passed all the hours taken and 35.14 per cent passed 90 to 99 
per cent of the total hours taken. Only 4.05 per cent passed under 25 
per cent of their course work. 

Of the students in the lowest A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
quartile, 9.97 per cent passed all of the hours taken (Table 11). 
Another 9.97 per cent passed 90 to 99 per cent of the total hours 


TABLE 11 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION CHART FOR 637 STUDENTS ON PERCENTAGE 
HOURS PASSED OF TOTAL HOURS TAKEN BY A.C.E. PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION QUARTILE CATEGORIES 


Agricultural Curricula, A. and M. College of Texas, 1946-48 Entering Classes at Annex 








Total Per Cent of Total Number of Students by Categories of 





mela _ Percentage Hours Passed of Total Taken 
Examination Stu- Cledes 


Quartile gents 100% = 90-99% 75-80% 50-74% 25-49% 3. 





Lowest Quartile 281 9.97% (9.97% 24.91% 26.33% 11.74% 17.08% 
Second Quartile 171 18.13% 21.64% 29.82% 18.13% 4.68% 17.60% 
Third Quartile 120 35.00% 25.84% 23.33% 10.00% 3.33% 2.50% 
Highest Quartile 65 40.00% 32.31% 15.38% 10.77% 1.54% 0.00 


Total 637 19.94% 18.37% 24.96% 19.46% 7.22% 10.05% 





taken. In this same aptitude quartile category, 17.08 per cent passed 
less than 25 per cent of the total hours taken. In the highest aptitude 
quartile, 40.00 per cent of the students passed all the work taken and 
32.31 per cent passed 90 to 99 per cent of the total hours taken. None 
of the students in the highest quartile passed less than 25 per cent of 
the hours taken. However, for these students, it does not appear that 
the aptitude quartile categories on the A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion served any better as predictors of percentage hours passed in 
college than did the high school average grades. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As single indicators of scholastic achievement in college, there is 
little difference between high school average grades and an over-all 
measure of aptitude. 

As single indicators of students who may be dropped for scholastic 
deficiency or who may be placed on scholastic probation, aptitude 
scores are more reliable than are high school grades. 
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As single indicators of academic success, when completion of the 
second year is used as the achievement criterion, high school average 
grades are only slightly more useful than are aptitude scores. 
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Admission by Examination 
ROBERT A. JACKSON 


DMISSION to college by means of entrance examinations is a fairly 
A common procedure. At the present time two methods are gen- 
erally used; the first consists of a formal group testing situation and 
the second is an individual counseling situation. Both of these 
methods have certain advantages and disadvantages; and it is not the 
purpose of this article to determine which of the two is the better. 
What is reported here is an evaluation of a selection program operated 
on a formal group testing basis.’ 

Any applicant not meeting the normal admission requirements of 
Michigan State College is permitted to apply for admission by exam- 
ination. The entrance examinations are given to assess his aptitude for 
college; in general, the battery consists of a test of scholastic aptitude, 
a reading test, and achievement tests in English, science, and social 
science. The applicant’s performance on these examinations and his 
previous record (scholastic and experience) are used in judging his 
qualification for admission. Individuals are placed in three groups on 
the basis of this evaluation: 


1. Passing—admitted as regular student 

2. Failing—not admitted 

3. Summer school trial—admitted on a trial basis to summer school and, 
if work is satisfactory, admitted as a regular student. 


Between February 17, 1949 and March 15, 1950, entrance ex- 
aminations were administered to 742 applicants, over 90% of whom 
were required to take the tests because either their high school grades 
were low or their high school principal wrote an unfavorable recom- 
mendation. The results of these examinations are given in Table I. 

Fewer than one-third of those taking the entrance examinations were 
able to pass them; approximately 90% of those individuals passing 
the examinations entered Michigan State College. Included in the 742 
cases were 82 who had failed the examinations once and had taken 


*This group testing program was used at Michigan State College until recently. 
It has been replaced by a program of individual testing and counseling. See Matteson, 
Ross W. “Individualized Admissions Through Testing and Counseling.” College 
and University, April, 1954, pp. 390-396. 
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them over; approximately 25 per cent were successful on the second 
trial. 

To evaluate such a selection program, it is necessary to determine 
whether students who failed the examinations could have succeeded in 
college. An administrative decision was made in the summer of 1949 
to permit some of the students failing the battery to be admitted as 


TABLE I 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE APPLICANTS ON THE BASIS OF THEIR 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


(expressed as percentages of total group) 








Passed Entrance Examinations 31.8 
Failed Entrance Examinations 56.7 
Summer School Trial 11.5 





regular students in the fall quarter of 1949. These students were 
notified that they were eligible for admission to Michigan State Col- 
lege on the basis of their entrance examination results; they were not 
told that they had failed to meet the usual standards. In the period 
covered by this study 209 individuals who passed the examinations, 
123 who failed, and 40 summer school trial students entered Michi- 
gan State College. This permitted a comparison of their college per- 
formance. At the time of this study the pass and fail groups had 
completed, on the average, three terms of college work; the summer 
school trial, three and one-half terms. For comparative purposes the 
students were classified into three groups on the basis of their grade 
point average; the classification used was average or above, below 
average but passing, and withdrew or withdrawn due to failing 
grades. The percentage of each examination group within each grade 
point group was computed and these data are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH EXAMINATION GROUP WITHIN 
INDICATED GRADE POINT GROUP 











Examination Group 


Grade Point Classification Summer School 





Passing Failing Trial 
Average or above 56.5 13.0 50.0 
Below average but passing 28.7 46.4 30.0 


Failing 14.8 40.6 20.0 
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For the most part, the relative success of the three groups is con- 
sistent with their performance on the entrance examination battery. 
Those passing the examinations demonstrated the highest academic 
ability, and those failing the examinations demonstrated the least. It 
should be pointed out that the per cent of the passing group who did 
failing work is approximately the same as the per cent of the students 
admitted on a regular basis who did failing work. The best academic 
record achieved by the individuals in the failing group was approxi- 
mately a C+ grade point average; this average was obtained only by 
three students who were atypical in that they were veterans and 
older than the regular entering college student. About 50% of the 
summer school trial students doing at least average work in the 
trial period did satisfactory work for the rest of the period covered by 
the study. Only 16 per cent of those doing less than average work in 
the trial period proved capable of doing college work in subsequent 
terms. 

Another indication of academic success is the amount and type of 
scholarship action each group received. Each individual was classified 
according to the most severe action he received; so each individual's 
record was tabulated in only one category. This information is given 
in Table III. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF EACH GROUP RECEIVING THE INDICATED 
SCHOLARSHIP ACTION 








Examination Group 





Type of Scholarship Action Summer School 
Passing Failing Trial 
None 72.7 43.9 62.5 
Probation 9.1 12.2 12.5 
Cont. on Probation 5.7 13.0 12.5 
Strict Probation 2.9 4.1 2.5 
Requested to Withdraw 9.6 26.8 10.0 





These data substantiate those given in Table II, since students in the 
passing group had the smallest amount of scholarship action and 
those in the failing group had the greatest. 

In view of the evidence summarized here, certain conclusions re- 
garding this entrance examination program can be drawn: 


1. The entrance examination test battery adequately distinguishes be- 
tween those students who demonstrate the ability to do college work 
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and those who do not. The battery predicts correctly in about 80% of 
the cases. 

2. The 14.8% of the students who passed the examinations but failed 
to succeed in college is quite consistent with the general percentage of 
attrition in the college program. 

3. Students failing entrance examinations but admitted to college do not 
succeed very well. Only 13% of the group did average work or better. 
Three older veterans had the best academic record in this group, 
namely a C + average. 

4. Students given a summer school trial will show in the first term 
whether they are able to do college work. 

5. It is possible to set up a formal entrance examination program which 
will result in the satisfactory selection of students for college. 





A Registrar Looks at Records 
R. FRED THOMASON 


Seeeanet has said that “there is power in knowledge.” And how 
true the statement is! Unfortunately, power is sometimes put to 
evil uses. So also with our academic records; or at least they are put 
to no use at all. Too often we develop a fine set of records, but fail 
to devise a system that will put the records to work. 

There are various and sundry kinds of records, but in this paper I 
wish to discuss only academic records and their application to the 
solution of so many of our institutional problems. 

Records are the heart—the warp and woof—of our educational 
system. Our philosopy of records is closely related to our philosophy 
of education. If our purpose is to promote the good of the individual 
and stimulate a continuing process of his development, we are con- 
cerned with records that tell the story of his development from the 
earliest arrival to the end of his time in our educational institutions. 
Later we may be able to continue this process into life after school. 
The records must be an adequate story of the growth of the individual, 
usable for guidance, and therefore, a basis for transfer from class to 
class, from professor to professor, and from institution to institution. 
Records should be living, exciting stories about living, exciting stu- 
dents. Their only excuse for existence is to help these students by 
supplying vital information to those who have the obligation to teach 
and guide them. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to outline an ideal set of records. 
Rather, I wish to emphasize the maximum use of whatever system of 
records an institution may fiad on its shelves. Our first job is to instill 
into the minds of our fellow workers the fact that there is power in 
records, and then we will, in self defense, have to develop a satis- 
factory set of records. 

The primary criteria that determine the selection of items, form of 
presentation, and objectives of the process, are the uses that are to be 
made of the records. A comprehensive list of the people who use these 
records and the uses which they make of them is limitless. 

The permanent record card, the cumulative record, and all other 
forms of records we have in our offices carry the same significance to 
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us on the academic side as the ledger sheet does to the financial officer. 
Imagine a large industry not keeping a daily record of its financial 
status, or the success or failure of its various products. The records 
which we Registrars have in our offices should enable us to establish 
a wonderfully fine accounting system of the academic programs of our 
respective institutions. Without an intelligent study and application 
of these records our institutions become as a ship at sea without a 
rudder. 

In general, the membership of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers is composed of Admissions 
Officers and Records Officers, or a combination of the two. They may 
be known as Deans or Directors of Admissions, and Records, or 
Deans or Directors of Admissions, or Recorders, or Registrars, or by 
some other slightly different title. In the remainder of this paper I 
shall, for the sake of clarity and brevity, use the word Registrar as 
descriptive of any or all of these titles. 

We are agreed that the two primary functions of the Registrar’s 
office are Admissions and Records: They each have a great many by- 
products, especially records. And records are our chief concern in 
this paper. 

Adequate records and the proper use of them are of vital concern 
to all of us. There was a time—and not too long ago—when far too 
much of our bookkeeping was done without written form; we relied 
too heavily on the memory of our fellow workers in the offices, and 
of the professors. If you doubt the truth of this statement, just try to 
get the records of some students in many of our institutions, and in 
the not-too-distant past either. 

During the last fifteen years we have witnessed some revolutionary 
changes on college campuses. The very nature of the work of the 
Registrar has put him in the midst of practically every one of these 
changes. I refer in particular to tremendously increased enrollments, 
transfer credits of all kinds and descriptions, the veterans, foreign 
students, greatly expanded college offerings, an ever increasing num- 
ber of academic regulations to interpret to those concerned, research 
on admissions problems and retention of students, proper records to 
keep, the adequate use of classroom facilities, preadmission and post- 
admission counseling, requests of governmental agencies and industry, 
prediction of enrollment trends, and a number of others. 

Any study of the development of the Registrar's office must give 
special attention to the happenings during the last twenty to twenty- 
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five years. In addition to the items enumerated in the foregoing para- 
graph, many of which were largely the result of the war and postwar 
periods, there were developed during this period a number of ma- 
chine techniques for use in the Registrar’s office. This period might 
be looked upon definitely as a transition from hand operations to 
machine procedures. 

Today it is not at all uncommon to find in many of our offices use 
being made of punched card equipment on a large scale, some type of 
modern duplicating equipment (photocopy), microfilm, correspond- 
ence machines, and others. Among other things this means that the 
Registrar's office is no longer just a storehouse of information about 
students, but that definite use is being made of the material which is 
kept. 

A very considerable amount of research is now being carried on, 
with the records in the Registrar’s office serving as a basis of resource 
material. As a matter of fact, many of our better-organized offices 
today have people on their staffs who are trained in research methods 
and who are allotted time for research. No better investment can be 
made by our institutions than to recognize the importance of this 
work. 

Dr. John A. Hunter, Registrar at Louisiana State University, is now 
working with me on A STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 
In a recent letter to me he made this significant comment: “If any 
one factor was outstanding as I checked these records, it was the 
matter of duplication of records for various divisions or departments 
within a college or university. Identical information was frequently 
provided to as many as nine or ten different departments on the 
campus, ranging from a change of address card filed at the campus 
post office to the religious preference card.’’ He came to this conclu- 
sion after a study of record-keeping in a number of our best uni- 
versities. 

Everyone of us here tonight knows how true Dr. Hunter’s state- 
ment is. For some reason we are making too slow progress, but we are 
progressing with the formation of a new conception of records and 
the uses to which they may be put. Records, when properly used, are 
at the very center of our educational system in this country. 

Recently I was reading the publication, Bridging the Gap Between 
School and College, and I found what to me is a most significant state- 
ment. I quote: “Leading educators have long been concerned about 
two closely connected defects of the American educational system 
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which undermine quality and impose severe waste. First is the poor 
articulation among units of the system and the resulting lack of clarity 
as to each unit’s function in relation to the whole. Second is the lack 
of sufficient flexibility to accommodate the wide differences of ability, 
interests, and maturity that prevail among young people of similar 
age. These defects, though they occur throughout the educational 
system, are most prominent and perhaps most serious in the four year 
period comprising the eleventh through the fourteenth grades, in- 
cluding the troublesome transition from school to college.” 

There is entirely too much duplication in the records we keep in 
our offices, or at least in our institutions. We Registrars say that the 
records we have are the official records. Granted, but what of the 
duplicate records found in a half dozen or so offices on our campuses? 
They are costly to prepare, and it is still more expensive to have six 
or eight offices staffed with personnel trained in the proper interpreta- 
tion and use of them. 

Many years ago John Dewey, in a lecture on “Waste in Education,” 
pointed out this defect in articulation: “All waste is due to isolation. 
Organization is nothing but getting things into connection with one 
another, so that they work easily, flexibly, and fully. Therefore, in 
speaking of this question of waste in education, I desire to call your 
attention to the isolation of the various parts of the school system, to 
the lack of unity in the administration of education, to the lack of 
coherence in its studies and methods.’’? ‘“The great problem in educa- 
tion on the administrative side,” he went on, ‘is how to unite these 
different parts.’’ 

I have long been an advocate of the idea that the Registrar should 
have on his staff a person properly trained in research, and that his 
major function should be to direct studies based on information 
drawn from our records, and to interpret the results to all concerned. 
We Registrars pride ourselves that our offices are service offices, and 
rightly so. This fact is in itself proof enough that we need a research 
person on our staffs. 

The field for research on the material found in our records is almost 
limitless. A few of the areas which lend themselves so beautifully to 
research, and which demand continuous study, are admissions, student 
mortality, distribution of grades, prediction of enrollment, and stu- 


Research Division of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, Bridging the 
Gap Between School and College, 1953, p. 9. 

* Dewey, The School and Society, University of Chicago Press, 1899, p. 78. 

* Tbid., p. 84. 
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dent counseling, to mention only a few of them. I suppose I should 
add that we need diligently to study our record-keeping daily lest it 
get out-of-date. 

One of the most pressing problems before educators today is to 
find a way of adequately providing a satisfactory education for the 
greatly increased college population in the next decade or two. What 
about financing it? What about an adequate staff to teach the extra 
numbers? In what phases of our educational pattern will the greatest 
demands be made? And what are some of the new fields that are going 
to demand recognition? Let us study our records for partial answers. 

Take the matter of admissions. No other officer on the college 
campus has direct access to such a wealth of material dealing with 
every phase of this subject as does the Registrar. For a given freshman 
we have his high school academic record, his evaluation on several 
items by his teachers, test scores, and a host of other information. In 
addition we have the student’s record in college, course by course, 
professor by professor, and possibly activity by activity. We also likely 
have statements from the students themselves as to their likes and 
dislikes in subjects and curricula. The proper study and interpretation 
of these records can be of inestimable value in helping the institution 
evaluate its program of admissions. 

Likewise, such studies can be of great value on any study of cur- 
riculum changes. If an institution is going to serve its clientele best, 
it must gear its admission requirements to its curriculum offerings, its 
teaching program, and its graduation requirements, as well as to its 
regulation governing the retention of the so-called academically de- 
linquent students. 

If failures are overwhelmingly large in some classes and depart- 
ments—and the Registrar's records will show this—over a rather long 
period of time, something is wrong. The facts need to be studied, and 
completely, too. All of this involves a careful study of the student's 
high school record, his choice of a curriculum, and the classroom 
teaching, as well as several other items. 

All of these things must be harmonized before a college can hope 
to render to its clientele value received. And this prompts me to say a 
word about student counseling. In today’s maze of educational ex- 
pansion and an even greater expansion of opportunities in the busi- 
ness world, our students find themselves in a sea of confusion ad 
hopelessness unless we can surround them with a well-planned student 
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counseling program. Because of the Registrar’s close connection with 
the faculty on curriculum offerings, and because of his first-hand 
knowledge of admissions procedures and graduation requirements, 
and because of the abundance of every kind of information in his 
records, he is in a strategic position to co-ordinate student counseling. 
One other thing is in his favor here, and I refer to preadmission coun- 
seling. 

In recent months I have had occasion to correspond with a number 
of college officials relative to locating a good Registrar for their re- 
spective institutions. Invariably they have wanted a person with 
experience, and one trained in educational guidance. If I read cor- 
rectly the signs of the times, training in educational guidance is going 
to be indispensable in the near future for placement in the field of the 
Registrar. 

In our relationships with high school principals we have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to be of service. These principals are tremendously 
interested in the success of their students as they enter our institutions 
of higher learning. We hold in our offices the very material they want 
and need. They do not care for just the cold facts about a given stu- 
dent, but they are looking for an interpretation of that student’s record 
to the end that they may come up with a better school program of their 
own. It is our responsibility and opportunity to take this raw material 
and refine it for their consumption. 

We have only too recently become aware of the great responsibility 
we share with our high school principals in striving to “Bridge the 
Gap Between High School and College.” Our preadmission counsel- 
ing work, our whole program of admissions, including the readmis- 
sion of delinquent students, and the entire field of academic records, 
present us with a golden opportunity to work with these principals in 
the improvement of education at all levels. 

Statistics on enrollments at first sight present a rather dry topic. 
However, it is a most important one. An institution’s needs for class- 
room space, and the types needed, needs for dormitory space, income 
from tuition, and faculty needs in the several disciplines cannot be 
analyzed properly without due consideration of enrollment trends. 
Curriculum building comes in here also. Industry and the govern- 
ment, particularly the Armed Forces, are ever anxious to know the 
number of potential graduates in the several fields of learning. 

Just a word about some of the data to be kept in our offices. Col- 
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lected and recorded data should include significant facts and reason- 
able opinions, and only those facts and opinions which, so far as can 
be determined, give pertinent information about the educational 
potentiality and status of students, and which may and should con- 
tribute to wise personal, vocational, professional, and educational 
development of those concerned. 

The recorded data may well be classified under the following gen- 
eral headings for ready reference and use: 


(a) Biographical—as date and place of birth, names of parents, sex, 
permanent (home) and temporary addresses. A small photograph 
should be appropriate. 

(b) Scholastic Status—as curriculum followed, subjects taken and 
grades, standing on intelligence, aptitude, interest and subject tests. 

(c) Honors, Leadership, and Scholarship Awards—as membership in 
scholastic and professional societies, scholarship awards, special 
recognition of demonstrated scholastic attainment, participation in 
student activities. 

(d) Personal and Social Status—as membership in social fraternities, 
clubs of non-academic nature, and other such organizations. 

(e) Health—as (1) mental, (2) physical. 

(f) Financial Status and Work Experience—as part- or full-time em- 
ployment and financial standing on campus, especially as it relates 
to the student’s opportunity to pursue successfully his program of 
studies. 

(g) Disciplinary Record—as conduct in matters relating to the institu- 
tion’s rules and regulations. 

(h) Professional and Vocational Interests and Objectives—as prospec- 
tive doctors, civil engineers, etc. 

(i) Cozfidental Personal Record—as ratings of character traits, disposi- 
tion, specific and general competency made by teachers, instructors, 
and professors. (To be released only to those who have definite 
responsibility concerned with the matter recorded.) Note: Of course 
all records are to a degree confidential and are not to be used in- 
discreetly or indiscriminately, but these should be protected from 
those who may be just curious or may have no more than general 
use for them. 


As indicated above, the administration of educational records is an 
integral part of the whole business of collecting, systematizing, filing, 
and distributing recorded information about students. Poor adminis- 
trative practices may nullify the significance of data and the proper use 
of the information. 
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All educational records should be collected, systematized, filed, and 
distributed by a central recording agency within the institution. In 
colleges and universities the Registrar should be charged with such 
duties. 

The staff of the Registrar’s office should be sufficiently large to 
handle adequately the records system for all departments and colleges 
within the institution. The Registrar’s staff should have charge of all 
official academic records of the institution. The data for students 
should not be collected by different offices. Moreover, by the same 
token, staff and faculty members should not demand educational in- 
formation from students that is already on file in the Registrar's 
Office. Neither should they collect from students information for 
their own use, except that concerned with teaching. 

We have only begun to scratch the surface in putting our records 
to work for our institutions. Let me come once again to the title of 
my subject, A Registrar Looks at Records. 

I think we can agree that there are at least three steps in a good 
records system. The first step is to decide what records should be kept. 
Certainly it is not good business to keep a permanent record of trivial 
happenings to the point where, because of their hugeness, they 
become unwieldy and thus defeat the purpose they are expected to 
serve. On the other hand, the opposite extreme—that of too few 
records—is equally bad. The problem before us is to strike a happy 
medium. A safe guide to follow is to keep those records for which 
we find a use. 

The second step is that of keeping the records. Again our system 
of record-keeping should spring from our own needs. What is ap- 
propriate to one institution may fall far short of being adequate for 
another institution. 

The ¢hird and final step is to find a way to put our records to use. 
This probably is the most difficult of the three steps to solve adequately. 
It is fairly easy to accumulate facts and figures, but the final test comes 
in the interpretation we place upon them and the use we make of 
them. 

Records are dynamic when used properly. We must all strive to 
improve our record-keeping. It is one of the most important functions 
we have, and it is one which challenges our best thinking. All in all, 
record-keeping is a big job, and one which, when well done, can bear 
wonderful returns. 








Professionalization of Placement 
ROBERT F. MENKE 


EVER in the history of higher education has there been a greater 
N need for clarification of the important part placement services 
play in the over-all development of higher institutions. With the 
impact of returning veterans in the immediate past and the potential 
increase of enrollment in the future as a result of a rise in birth rate, 
placement services are going to be faced with a tremendous challenge 
that will have to be resolved, if adequate and satisfactory professional- 
ized placement services are to be provided. 

The first approach to this problem, and probably the most im- 
portant, is the development of an adequate placement philosophy. 
This philosophy should reflect a genuine understanding and apprecia- 
tion of placement services and their importance to the entire institu- 
tion. The highest level of administration, including the president, 
must take part in the formulation of this philosophy. Not only must 
this level of institutional administration participate in this basic formu- 
lation, but it must also have a part in the development of specific 
policies to implement the aims of this placement service. 

With these operating procedures as a foundation, authority and 
responsibility can be assigned, and the philosophy, as accepted, can 
be exemplified in these services. All those responsible for placement 
will agree that it is essential that top level administration take part in, 
and be familiar with the formation of these policies and the philosophy 
if this important area is to be successful. 

It seems that in many cases in the past, placement, like Topsy, just 
grew as the demands of students and employers for this type of 
service increased. Unfortunately, today many placement people are 
faced with the problem of having to go to top level administration 
for recognition, rather than this level seeking advice and counsel from 
placement people. Personnel services in institutions of higher educa- 
tion are not alone in this struggle. In business and industry there 
has been a slow but steady recognition of the value of personnel 
services; yet if there is to be a cut made, personnel departments are 
the first to feel this change. Often, as in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, decisions are made without first consulting this area of responsi- 
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bility. Confidence in these services and in the personnel people who 
head these areas should be so oriented that management recognizes 
the importance and wisdom of consultation and advice from these 
people. 

Although all this seems logical, there is doubt that it can be easily 
achieved. Evidence of this can be seen even by the casual observer. 
One of the most glaring examples is that of the location and space 
allotted for placement services. Generally, these offices will be found 
in attics, basements, old houses, and in some cases, in buildings where 
there just happens to be some room that is not being used. It is up 
to the placement officer to adjust to these quarters, to the many needs 
upon which he will be asked to meet. 

It seems rather strange that this most important product of these 
higher institutions has to be relegated to such shabby quarters. In- 
dustry, knowing the importance of its products, displays them in 
the most impressive manner; if high level administration could be 
persuaded of this same relationship, physical quarters as well as other 
important placement functions would certainly improve. 

The quality of service to both students and employers depends on 
such a philosophy and the part top level administration plays in 
helping it develop. These services can be merely clerical in function, 
or they can encompass those many and varied enterprises which 
characterize professional placement. These professional services, 
should, above all, attempt to find all the best qualified candidates for 
the specific job. Before this conscientious matching of candidates and 
jobs can take place effectively and efficiently, many other factors con- 
tributing to this placement must take place. These functions should 
include: (1) honest and complete information concerning both the 
student and employer; (2) a competent and professional placement 
staff, experienced in dealing with candidates and employers; (3) use 
of effective placement counseling techniques; (4) active and inter- 
ested follow-up and research programs, which benefit the employer, 
the candidate, and the institution; (5) good physical quarters coupled 
with an adequate budget to do the best job possible. 

With these factors organized under the strong leadership of a 
director, professionalization of placement services should soon become 


a reality. 








Freshman Camp—A Preparation and 
an Education 


MARGARET AUSK 


Z.. or twelve University of Minnesota freshmen sit in a semi- 
circle around two upperclassmen on a bluff overlooking the 
St. Croix river. They are discussing their duties to their college and 
their community. Are you a representative of your school when you 
are off the campus? Do you have any special duty to your community 
by reason of your college affiliation? These are the questions the two 
upperclassmen are suggesting. These are the questions on which the 
freshmen are submitting their opinions. 

This was a scene at one of the four weekend freshman camps 
sponsored by the office of the Dean of Students and the All-University 
congress of the University of Minnesota in co-operation with the 
campus YMCA and YWCA in the fall of 1953. Camps for entering 
freshmen are not unusual in colleges. At many schools the religious 
organizations, often the YMCA and the YWCA, sponsor leadership 
camps. Sometimes the camping program is extensive and sponsored 
completely by the college. At St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, for example, the registrar moves out to camp with his 
staff. All the freshmen attend camp and go through the registration 
process while they are there. 

The freshman camp program at the University of Minnesota is 
different from both of the camp programs mentioned above. It neither 
seeks to recruit top leaders from among recognized high school leaders 
and train them further for college leadership, as the religious organi- 
zations do, nor does it register freshmen at camp. “The primary pur- 
pose of the freshman camps,” according to the counselors’ manual, 
“is to help the student initiate the long term process of understanding 
the true and fundamental purposes of a University education with 
respect to the full development of each student.” Specifically, this 
means the staff of the camps aim first to help the student formulate 
in his own mind his purpose at the University and what he can and 
wants to get besides a diploma from his four years on campus. In 
addition, the camps are designed to help the students adjust to college 
life and to make friends with other Minnesota students. 
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To carry out this program most effectively, Minnesota sponsors a 
group of smaller camps rather than a single large one. In 1953 four 
camps accommodated 326 freshmen and new students. In 1954, 
because freshmen had shown growing enthusiasm for the program, 
there were five camps. Two staff advisers, two student co-chairmen, 
and eighteen student counselors are assigned to each camp. Each 
camp staff meets weekly during the second half of the spring quarter 
and most of the summer to plan the program for its camp. The coun- 
selors, with the approval of the staff advisers, choose faculty and 
staff members to offer ideas in planning and helping to execute the 
program at camp. 

Counselors spend most of the planning time working out the details 
for eight or ten ‘‘sessions’’—the backbone of the camp program. 

Camp sessions may take a number of forms. At one of the camps 
last year a professor presented a 15 minute talk raising the question 
of a student’s duty to his college and community. Did he have a duty? 
If so, what? The freshmen were assigned to small groups after the 
talk, and had a chance to express their own ideas and form their own 
views by discussing the questions with two counselors. A political 
science professor lectured on the intellectual challenge of college. A 
group of counselors presented a panel discussion on the adjustments 
they had faced as freshmen, and how they had handled them, or 
wished they had handled them. 

The planning of each session raises questions, the biggest of which 
is making a session lively and interesting enough to keep the fresh- 
man’s attention and still retain enough meat in the presentation to 
get across the idea. A session which is one of the most crucial in the 
whole scheme is likely to be the one where this problem looms largest. 
At one of the camps last year the counselors had decided that a pro- 
gram entitled ‘‘why am I at the ‘U’” was important, but they were 
afraid that unless they devised a good method of presentation, the 
freshmen wouldn’t listen. Since the counselors had found that they 
had to formulate very carefully in their own minds why they were at 
the University before they could consider presenting the program to 
freshmen, and since much of this formulation was done at counselor 
meetings, they decided to let the freshmen sit in on a mock counselor 
meeting, where this subject was discussed. The meeting was actually 
rehearsed before it was presented, but the participants acted natural 
enough to make it seem authentic. A bit of humor was introduced 
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by counselors’ comments on extraneous things, but the questions and 
ideas tossed back and forth were lively, stimulating, and well thought 
out. 

Counselors were often afraid of scheduling a speaker with too 
intellectual an approach. They thought the whole idea would be lost 
to the freshmen if it were presented too abstractly. They were pleas- 
antly surprised to find that in the few cases where such a speaker had 
charge of a program, the freshmen indicated on evaluation blanks 
that they liked the program very much. 

Deciding which aspect of an idea to present is another problem. 
For instance, in 1952 most of the sessions on activities acquainted 
the students with the hundreds of different activities in which they 
may participate at Minnesota. In 1953 the emphasis was changed to 
evaluation of the place of activities in the students’ campus life and 
discussion of how much time a student should give to activities. 

A big part of preparing freshmen for assimilation into the Uni- 
versity is accomplished outside the formal sessions. Several faculty 
members are at camp all the time, eating with the freshmen, joining 
them in their skits, and just talking with them. There is a student 
counselor for each cabin group of eight or ten freshmen. The coun- 
selor is the source of information on miscellaneous questions ranging 
from ‘‘when do we get our physical examination?” to “how many 
hours a day do you study?”” The counselor has been instructed at 
training sessions as to the type of questions he should answer and 
the type he should refer to a faculty or staff member. He also con- 
ducts “‘bull sessions” each night over a midnight snack to give the 
freshmen a chance to bring up questions in a small discussion group. 

Between sessions, meals, and sleep the freshmen take part in the 
usual camp activities—square dancing, team races, skits, and mixers. 
The emphasis in this area, as it is in every area, is to get the shy one, 
the one who is not a leader, into the act, too. 

This program was not developed all at once. The first freshman 
camps at Minnesota were begun 30 years ago and sponsored by the 
YMCA to recruit and train top-notch leaders for the Y. The Y sent 
letters to high school principals throughout the state, asking them for 
names of their best student leaders. These were the freshmen that 
were asked to come to the early freshman camps. Twelve or thirteen 
years later the YWCA joined the YMCA and made the camps co- 
educational, but otherwise changed them very little. The office of the 
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dean of students had no part in the camps except to co-ordinate the 
camp dates with the other orientation activities. 

In 1950 the Y’s were running into difficulties with camp. One camp 
wasn't big enough, so they sponsored two camps consecutively. Al- 
through 170 freshmen came to camp, some were still turned away. 

The office of the Dean of Students decided to help sponsor the camp 
the next year, and as a result three different types of camps were set 
up. The Y’s continued their leadership camps. The office of the dean 
began a camp to train the students who had been elected leaders of 
their orientation club groups. A third camp was established especially 
to reach the shy students—the students who, in the opinion of persons 
at the office of the dean, probably needed the camping experience 
more than any others. These students were picked by orientation 
sponsors from their freshman groups. The orientation sponsors en- 
couraged these freshmen to register for camp, and the office of the 
dean offered to pay their expenses if they would go. Despite all this, 
only 23 of the “‘shy’”’ students would go to camp. The camp was 
reasonably successful, according to Don Zander, student activities 
bureau adviser to freshman camps, but when the campers got back, 
they discovered that they had been in a special camp, and began refer- 
ring to themselves as ‘‘the ones from the odd ball camp.” 

The office of the dean, the YMCA, the YWCA, and the All- 
University Congress sponsored all the camps jointly in 1952. A 
program planned to reach non-leaders as well as leaders, but not to 
the extent that the non-leaders would feel singled out, resulted from 
the merger. The idea was expanded in 1953, still with the aim of pre- 
paring students for their higher education. This year another aim is 
included. “We hope,”’ says Zander, ‘‘to do more than prepare them for 
education. We hope also to make the camp experience an education 
in itself.” 








Closed-Circuit TV—New Tool for Registrars 


EMMA FLEER MULLER AND PHILIP LEWIS 


HE recurring problem of effecting rapid and accurate communica- 
: im is always a challenge to those who have the responsibility for 
mass registration. A novel technique tried at Chicago Teachers College 
gives promise of minimizing this. Closed-circuit television, one of 
our most modern devices for disseminating information, was inte- 
grated with overhead projection equipment and audio intercommuni- 
cation hookups to achieve this end. The use of both audio and video 
equipment provided a double check on the accuracy of the transmitted 
information. 

STANDARD OPERATING PROCEDURE 


Students participating in the registration were routed according 
to the steps listed: 


1. Registrants reported to the Call Room and planned their own pro- 
grams. 

2. Faculty Advisers, located in a second room, examined these pre- 
liminary programs, suggested modifications when necessary, and ap- 
proved suitable sequences. 

3. The procession stopped next at Class Card Issuing Desk. 

4, Registration forms were then completed by the students. 

5. Final checking of these registration forms was then made by faculty 
members. 

6. Payment of fees concluded the registration. 


Any delay in the relay of information concerning closed classes and 
similar data between two of any of the first three stages results in 
considerable frustration for the student. Such delays may consist of 
revising an approved program, making one or more new programs, 
seeing the Faculty Adviser again, obtaining special permissions, and 
waiting for the availability of class cards in reopened or newly 
organized classes. These are the real time thieves, but they were 
in substantial measure minimized by the communications system 
employed. 

HOW COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES WORKED 


One of the new lightweight, low-cost television cameras was set 
up behind the Class Card Issuing Desk and directed toward a 
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bulletin board in that location. As classes were closed to further 
registration, an aide would inscribe the class number and section on 
a small card and post it on the board. This image, picked up by the 
TV camera, was instantaneously flashed to the Call Room and 
Advising Centers where it was reproduced on the screens of video 
receivers placed in these locations. 

As an added safeguard, the identical information was relayed over 
the voice intercommunication system. Registration aides stationed at 
overhead projectors in the two separate centers would letter the class 
number and section on the projection stages of their respective ma- 
chines. In this way the notations were magnified and appeared in 
their enlarged form on large motion picture screens. As this process 
continued current progressive accumulations of closed class listings 
were in easy view of the registrants. 

A third safeguard was the use of a public address system in the 
main area to call the attention of the faculty and the students to 
the screen each time a change was effected. This same system provided 
interim music and doubled as a convenient paging facility. 


ADVANTAGES OVER PROCEDURE USED FORMERLY 
The results obtained with the method described indicated that: 


1. Students individually made out fewer programs. 

2. The number of registration forms wasted decreased appreciably. 

3. The working climate for all was considerably improved, resulting in 
fewer errors. 

4, Average per capita registration time was decreased. 

5. Faculty advisers needed less time per student and therefore could 
advise more registrants during a given time. 

6. Areas of activity could be decentralized to permit utilization of more 
adequate floor space elsewhere in the building. 

7. Instantaneous and accurate transmission of information was possible. 

8. Music, a relaxing feature, served to reduce irritability and strain— 
waltzes and stringed instrument ensembles rated highest. 


EQUIPMENT ARRANGEMENTS 


A Dage Television Camera was connected by cable to two 24 inch 
standard Motorola video receivers. The coaxial line is the same used 
to tie in the regular TV antenna with the receiver in the home. The 
placement of the receivers and camera is indicated in the diagram. 
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The voice intercommunication system employed three of the sound 
motion picture projectors from the College collection. Twisted 
telephone-type wire served to connect the strategic locations. With 
this setup, two-way communication was effected between the three 
points as indicated. 

The overhead projectors were Master Vu-Graphs, and the listings 
of closed classes were lettered with china-marking pencils on clear 
acetate sheets located on the projection stages of the machines. Matte 
projection screens are best to provide wider viewing angles where the 
proportions of the rooms used make this necessary. Beaded screens 
restrict the angle. 

A phono-player and microphone were fed into one of the ampli- 
fiers to provide the music and the paging facility. 

Many other equipment arrangements can be used to refine the 
installation, but the purpose of the improvisations was to determine 
how much of available gear could be employed without untoward 
and unnecessary expenditures. The success of this venture and other 
experiments in the area of closed-circuit television convinced the 
administration that a coaxial cable installation in all rooms on a 
permanent basis is a desirable asset. This latter project has been 
completed as this article goes to press. 








Editorial Comment 
Open Vaults and Open Minds 


The Faculty are thorough believers in the supreme importance of an 
English education, and everything is done that can be done to impress 
upon young people the necessity of being able to spell and pronounce 
correctly, to read intelligibly and with expression, and to write legibly. 

Elective study is offered in so wisely adjusted a manner as to favor 
from the Freshman year the tendency towards any final choice of calling. 

... Practical education,” if carried to an extreme, would suppress the 
greatest product of the college, namely: character. The utilitarian spirit 
would have prevented the inspiring of such men as . . . Hawthorne and 
Longfellow at Bowdoin, Emerson, Holmes and Lowell at Harvard. The 
princeliest men in the commercial world would not consent to be de- 
prtived of the fruits of such education in life and literature. 


Except that the phraseology of these faculty announcements identi- 
fies them as of the 1890's, they could have been taken from almost 
any of our present college catalogs. Most of our colleges and many 
organizations have committees at work on these topics, and have had 
for years, as has the writer’s one-hundred-and-fifty-year-old midwest- 
ern university throughout its history. 

What implication has this for the Registrar whose office vault may 
be filled with records of the past? A study of the records will do more 
than anything else to dispel wrong notions one might have about the 
traditions of his college. It will reveal more than anything else that 
to further these traditions is a genuinely live thing. For some of 
them are ageless because they are principles valuable to all and re- 
quire a constant check and presentation of current data to make 
certain that they are being perpetuated. Others are ageless because 
they are problems that will never be wholly solved, and so require 
this same check to make certain that progress is being made toward 
solving them. Opening our vaults will help us develop the open- 
mindedness and discernment that are so necessary for success in our 
position. 


R. E. M. 
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New Year Resolutions 


I resolve, during this New Year, to remember: 

1. I am a member of a profession. The quality of my work is there- 
fore never beyond re-evaluation and the possibility of improve- 
ment. I must keep up with the latest developments, the most 
recent literature and the newest tools of my field. 

At all times, I will try to maintain a professional outlook in 
handling my problems, avoiding easy expedients that result in 
basically unprofessional solutions. 

I shall ever be alert to ways and means of making a personal 
contribution to the body of professional knowledge that was 
available when I took office as a registrar or admissions officer. 
Only if I have done this, to the best of my ability, will I feel 
satisfied the profession has profited by my membership when 
my working life is done. 

2. I am an educator. Because my work is primarily administrative, 
I tend sometimes to forget that I, too, am an educator. I resolve, 
therefore, to lift my eyes from routines, systems, and machines 
at least once a day to remind myself. I will try to be more 
tolerant of the problems of the instructional staff and give them 
the prompt and courteous attention I expect them to give to my 
directives. 

Above all, I will be more thoughtful of my attitudes towards 
students. Although my office must handle many statistics, I will 
not allow a preoccupation with statistics to color my attitude 
in dealing with the individual student. 

As an educator, I will do all possible to keep myself ac- 
quainted with changing high school and college curricula and 
methods, noting significant trends and the implications thereof. 

3. I am a citizen. As an intelligent and educated person, I am well 
aware that colleges and universities today are no ivory towers, far 
from the madding crowd (if, indeed, they ever were). My duty 
as a citizen, therefore requires me to bring my intelligence and 
education to bear upon the problems of the local community, the 
state, the nation, and international affairs. I resolve to avoid hys- 
teria and emotionalism in considering such problems. If, at any 
time, words of mine can aid in clarifying, defining, or solving 
such problems, I resolve to speak or write those words calmly and 
logically. I will take an active part in local or national activities 
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compatible with my role as a professional person and educator. 
I will vote regularly and conscientiously. 

4. Fundamental to these roles as professional person, educator, 
and citizen, I am a human being—temperamental, erratic, sub- 
ject to the ravages of time and disease. The passing of the years 
reminds me I should give serious attention to the development of 
well-defined hobbies and interests beyond the academic world 
that will occupy and enrich whatever years it may please God to 
give me in retirement. I will have a prudent, unmorbid concern 
for my health and take all necessary steps to improve it—physi- 


cally, mentally, and spiritually. 
T. A.G. 


The Little Organ 


Fifteen years ago, when our children needed a musical instrument 
and we could not afford to buy a piano, my wife and I went to a neigh- 
boring town and bought a solid walnut organ for ten dollars, stool 
thrown in and delivered. Except the absence of the shelves formerly 
on top, it was straight out of the “good old days” and, I suspect, in 
better condition than the good old days themselves. It served us well 
as a medium for morning call (“Lazy Mary Will You Get Up’’); for 
our efforts as a family quartet (Now the Day Is Over); as a conversa- 
tion piece (its makers had long since given up in Washington, N.J.); 
as a place to put school books, Christmas cookies; and best of all as a 
cause for a gift of a piano from a neighbor. It also served standing 
on the inside back porch waiting to become a desk. Let it wait there 
a moment while we go to the office. 

Like most offices with a staff of 15 or more, we had a Christmas party 
each year with a tree, a program, gifts, singing and food! Because we 
also had birthday parties where gifts were admired and because the 
number of staff increased, we were somewhat reluctant about adding 
the expense of gifts to each other or even one by drawing. The initia- 
tion and development of the twice daily coffee breaks somewhat dulled 
the luster of the parties. In an effort to maintain the practice of having 
an office party with less expense and less work, we gave up all but the 
singing and the food. With greater emphasis upon singing we needed 
accompaniment. It was a small matter to move the little organ. 

Each year we use the last ten minutes of the days in the two weeks 
before Christmas as the carol period. We usually have several persons 
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in the office who can play well enough for our singing. We borrow 
books from the Music Department. We invite staff members of other 
offices. We sing the songs we want under a lighted star furnished by 
one of our staff, and each person participates as he or she pleases. We 
go home with Silent Night in our ears and hearts. 

During the daytime many students who come to the office ask why 
the little organ sits in the office between the clock and a sign saying 
Think. The explanation of our custom helps a little to show them that 
persons on both sides of the counter are somewhat alike. After the 
holidays the little organ goes to the Dept. of Modern Languages, where 
it is used in classes for the playing of songs of other lands and toward 
the understanding of other peoples. 

Perhaps we are naive to think that singing carols has any value to 
the office beyond individual reaction. We have no program to follow 
for other special days—Easter egg hunt, red white and blue ice cream 
July 4, taps on Memorial Day. We merely use the little organ as a me- 
dium—a house organ in an annual issue. 


DD. To. 





The two editorials following are published in the interest of 
Brotherhood Week, February 20-27, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 











The Gaps Around Us 


One of the great ills of our time stems from the problem of how to 
bridge the gap between principle and practice. 

We see examples of those gaps everywhere around us. We profess 
to love our country and to believe in the democratic way of life. But 
in practice, many of us disregard the democratic ideal by petty prej- 
udices and discriminations in our minds against those who may be 
different from ourselves. 

The slow march of man into civilization must be repeated by each 
individual in his life cycle. We cannot inherit a noble character, a keen 
mind, a sensitive spirit, although some are blessed with a better start 
than others. These qualities must be acquired through the business of 
everyday living. Every small decision or act weaves a strand in the pat- 
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tern of our lives—our consideration of others, our fulfillment of duty, 
our acceptance of responsibility. Especially in our relations with our 
fellow man, we must realize the results of certain actions, for the other 
individual as well as ourselves. 

Brotherhood Week, with its ideals of tolerance and justice, provides 
an especially appropriate occasion for us to dedicate ourselves to rec- 
onciling the principle and the practice. 

MILLICENT C. MCcINTOsH, 
President, Barnard College 


An American Milestone 


The present year marks a milestone in American history and in the 
realization of the ideals of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. When the Supreme Court decided in May that racial segregation 
in the public schools of the United States is illegal, a victory of tran- 
scendent importance was won for all who believe in the unity of the 
human race and the equal rights of men in a democratic society. 

We still face practical difficulties in overcoming prejudices which 
are due to differences in the racial and religious background, the educa- 
tion and experiences, of the various groups constituting the America 
of today. Progress, however, is clearly evident and we know that the 
continuing remedy is to insure that all Americans shall have an en- 
larged horizon, since prejudice in individuals and groups is the product 
of isolation, self-absorption, and a narrow vision. 

If opportunity is provided to know and understand those who are 
unlike ourselves, we discover an ability to differentiate on an individual 
basis and can then easily find the bridge that connects with another 
individual. To achieve universal brotherhood we must, I believe, begin 
with our own personal relations, for brotherhood implies just this. 

SARAH GIBSON BLANDING, 
President, Vassar College 








Book Reviews 


Berdie, Ralph F., After High School—W hat? Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. xii + 240. 


The concern of high school and personnel workers in our dynamic society 
must be to help the young people with whom they work utilize their po- 
tentialities. This requires knowing why some highly qualified students go 
to college and others do not, and it is this information that Dr. Berdie 
endeavers to supply. 

The specific purpose of Dr. Berdie‘s study, undertaken in 1950 by the 
Student Counseling Bureau at the University of Minnesota, of which he 
is director, was the investigation of ‘the factors determining college at- 
tendance with particular attention to a comparison of determinants related 
to economic status and those related to cultural or educational status.’”’ His 
report, based on the answers of 25,000 Minnesota high school seniors to 
questions about their after-graduation plans, and a follow-up study of how 
closely they followed these plans, provides an authoritative source book of 
information. Because college attendance and non-attendance and its im- 
plied utilization and non-itilization of potentialities was studied in relation 
to our total manpower problem, his report will be used by a variety of per- 
sonnel in and outside education and be the basis for many additional studies. 

Inclusion of nineteen representative case histories for the purpose of 
reminding the reader that the statistics really represent people, and a com- 
prehensive and well-arranged index make this addition to the Minnesota 
Library on Student Personnel Work all the more valuable as a volume 
for frequent reference and review. Ben Willerman’s chapter on Parental 
Attitudes toward College and Wilber L. Layton’s chapter on Socioeconomic 
Status and After High School Plans add greatly to its usefulness. 

It is refreshing to note that the statistics leave no doubt about parents 
being an all-important factor in determining whether or not a child will 
attend college. Fortunately considerable discussion and a number of recom- 
mendations for improving counseling programs precede the conclusion that 
“any program if it is to be effective in increasing the number of qualified 
students who attend college must attempt to influence both students and 
parents, as well as reduce economic barriers.” 

The following are but a few of the many topics, some of them incidental 
to the study's primary purpose, that are touched upon in the report and 
which have great significance for educational planners and other groups. 
They illustrate the broad reader interest that the report will receive: The 
“first generation” status of our present college population; the increase in 
the number of high school graduates attending college (from 23 per cent 
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in 1938 to 35 per cent in 1950) ; career choice points for youth; the effect 
of a state scholarship program on the number of college students and grad- 
uates; the effectiveness of scholarships as an inducement to college at- 
tendance for promising students; test scores in relation to school grades in 
the awarding of scholarships; high school curriculum and instruction in 
relation to the realizability of college plans; Religion’s influence on college 
entrance; inadequacy of information in college bulletins in relation to 
college entrance; and individualized counseling versus mass appeal as in- 
fluences bearing on college attendance. 

It will be helpful to all of us to check our opinions against the findings 


of this study. 
R. E. M. 


Deferrari, Roy J., Ed., The Social Sciences in Catholic College 
Programs, Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1954, Pp. v + 180. 

This publication, subtitled The Proceedings of the Workshop on the 
Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs, conducted at the Catholic 
University of America, June 12, to June 23, 1954, is one of a series re- 
sulting from workshops on higher education begun several years ago. It is 
the latest report, to date, on a study of the curriculum of the Catholic 
liberal arts college. 

For those unacquainted with the inner operations of Roman Catholic 
colleges, who are curious as to the nature of the intellectual activity that 
takes place therein, the little publicized series of Workshop Proceedings 
published over the past four or five years by the Catholic University of 
America Press will prove highly interesting and enlightening. 

The present volume, although an entity in itself, cannot be fully ap- 
preciated without reference to the earlier reports, especially The Curriculum 
of the Catholic College, edited by Roy J. Deferrari (Washington: The 
Catholic University Press, 1952), since the role of the social sciences is 
considered with reference to the framework of the “integrated curriculum”. 

There are thirteen papers in the present volume arranged under nine 
headings: “The Challenge of the Social Sciences”, ‘The Nature of the 
Social Sciences’, “Social Controversies and Social Science’, “The Social 
Sciences as Fields of Concentration”, ‘Social Science Fields with Limited 
Course Offerings” (Anthropology, Geography, Social Psychology), ‘The 
Social Sciences in Professional Preparation of Teachers’, “International 
Relations in College Programs”, and ‘“The Social Sciences and the Integrat- 
ing Disciplines”. 

Nearly all of these papers exhibit the same spirit of scholarly self- 
criticism and self-analysis characteristic of the earlier reports. In his sum- 
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mary of ‘The Challenge of the Social Sciences”, for example, Father 
Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, SJ, of Fordham University says: 

We must first of all be true to the demands of our calling. As social scientists, 
we must seek truth for its own sake. If you read the remarkable pastoral of Cardinal 
Suhard, Growth or Decline, you will read his remarkable plea to the Christian 
thinkers to lead, not to follow: “Your research must bear first on pure truth and 
disinterested science. You must pursue truth for itself, without however ignoring 
its applications.” He placed the first responsibility for the welfare of the Church 
on those who have the “‘vocation of scholars.’ This implies a humble devotion to 
the truth for itself; a devotion to create, in its own order and relationship, a 
science of man. I am convinced that the lack of influence of the Church in the 
affairs of learned men today stems just from this point. They do not recognize 
in the Church the love and reverence for truth, because they have found too 
few Catholics who can meet them as competent equals and who can convince them 
of our devotion to the same objective truth which they pursue. 


And in regard to integration of knowledge, he adds: 


. . . We do not integrate the social sciences by turning them all into philosophy 
or theology. We integrate them by respecting their legitimate claim as empirical 
science. Thus we will not assist in integration if we just remain theologians, 
philosophers, or classicists; we can prepare the way for integration only by becom- 
ing competent empiricists also. 


Integration of the several academic content fields that serve as the 
components of a general liberal arts undergraduate program has been a 
major preoccupation in American higher education for the past decade. 
The integrative device proposed through the Catholic University Work- 
shops is to use the disciplines of theology, philosophy, and history to 
achieve this purpose. In “The Social Sciences and the Integrating Disci- 
plines”, Father Dominic Hughes, OP, Professor of Theology at the 
Pontificium Atheneum Angelicum, Rome, provides an erudite and master- 
ful illustration of the manner in which theology and philosophy can inte- 
grate the social sciences. 

In between these two papers—the first and the last—is a wealth of 
detailed data on the content and teaching methodology of social science 
programs in a liberal arts setting, from the one year introductory course 
up through a full program of concentration. The documentation gives evi- 
dence of the scholarship that went into th¢se papers. 

This publication, of course, will have most value for curriculum plan- 
ners in Catholic colleges. Indeed, it is difficult to see how non-sectarian 
colleges or universities could use theology or philosophy as integrating 
disciplines. But much that is said in this book concerning the nature of the 
social sciences, their role and function in liberal education, will be of 
interest to any educator concerned with liberal arts training in the con- 


temporary American college. 
It is unfortunate that publication costs have necessitated this volume’s 
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publication in varitype. Linotype printing, a slightly larger type-face, and 
better spacing between lines would add considerably to its readability. 
T. AG. 


Special Study on Educational Conditions in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, United Nations, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954. Pp. v + 133. 

This should be a useful reference work in admissions offices, as it gives 
information which may be valuable in dealing with foreign students. There 
are discussions of eradication of illiteracy, compulsory education, higher 
education, and other aspects of education. 


S. A. N. 


S. R. Dongerkery, Universities in Britain, Oxford University Press, 


1953, 143 pp. 

Mr. Dongerkery, Registrar of Bombay University since 1931, was 
awarded a travelling fellowship for 1950-51, and went to the United 
Kingdom in order to study the universities of England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales. This book is the direct result of Mr. Dongerkery’s tour of the 
British universities. 

We are led through a brief historical survey of the universities, and 
this does much to give us a coherent picture of what is to follow: an 
account of the universities as they are today. We gain a better under- 
standing of Oxford and Cambridge, still very largely committed to theo- 
logical and philosophical traditions stretching back many centuries, yet 
intelligently aware of their responsibility to adjust to modern realities. In 
striking contrast to these ancient seats of learning there are the modern 
civic universities, which began to come into existence during the nineteenth 
century when the need arose for centers of science and technology to meet 
the demands of the Industrial Revolution. Both types of universities, 
according to Mr. Dongerkery, service the needs of the nation in terms of 
their individual character, thus providing a balance between traditional 
and contemporary values. Both types of universities receive large sub- 
sidies from the University Grants Committee, which acts as an intermediary 
between the State and the Universities. 

There are chapters which concern, among other matters, the tutorial 
system, the teachers, college life, libraries and laboratories, curricula and 
examinations, university finance, and university administration. It is 
apparent to this writer that the British universities are more readily classi- 
fied in this fashion than the American universities, the latter being far 
greater in number and even more variegated in character. Considering, 
however, the myriad situations and conditions which Mr. Dongerkery surely 
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observed, his volume exhibits a good amount of intelligent compression 
and classification. 

Although, as an Indian, it has been the author’s intention to have his 
book circulated amongst interested educators in India, there is much of 
value for the American reader. 

Davip LAWSON 
Columbia University 


Traxler, Arthur E., ed., Strengthening Education at All Levels. A 
Report of the Eighteenth Educational Conference, New York City, 
October 29-30, 1953. Held under the Auspices of the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. Pp. ix + 
156. 

The first session of the Conference was devoted to the question of 
academic freedom, and Chairman Henry T. Moore, president of Skidmore 
College, said in opening the meeting: “In the battle for men’s minds 
that is taking place on both sides of the iron curtain we are finding our- 
selves confronted with a dilemma as to how much of our freedom to 
give up in order to save the rest of it.” After elaborating on this theme, 
Chairman Moore presented Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus of Columbia 
College, who spoke on ‘“‘Academic Freedom in a Changing World.” Dean 
Carman discussed the role of educators in a time when intolerance seems 
to be menacing. Holding that Communists should not be employed as 
educators nor allowed to use academic freedom as a shield, he nevertheless 
urged that educators defend academic freedom with courage. 

The prickly problem of communism in the colleges was also dealt with 
by Dr. Ernest van den Haag, Lecturer in Social Philosophy in the Division 
of General Education of New York University, in a paper entitled “Aca- 
demic Freedom and Its Defense.” Dr. van den Haag begins his discussion 
with a definition of academic freedom. He said: ‘“The right of professors 
to form and profess their own views constitutes academic freedom. It 
exists where professors can study and teach their subjects without inter- 
ference by the government, by their colleagues, by the academic adminis- 
tration, or by students. It frees professors from direct interference which 
might materially prevent them from speaking out; it protects them against 
punishment if they do, and finally against being threatened with the loss 
of their jods or with other indirect disadvantages.” He points out that in 
Europe, academic freedom began as a special privilege of members of the 
academic community in times when there was little freedom outside the 
Universities; but that in the United States, professors are more likely to 
require special protection from university administrations than from the 
police. He goes on to say that in the long run, however, the chief danger 
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to academic freedom stems from factors within the academic community. 
He strongly believes that academic freedom may be eroded unless knowl- 
edge is cultivated as well as transmitted. 

The more immediate danger, to follow Dr. van den Haag’s argument, 
stems from the abuse of freedom which arises when a professor becomes a 
member of the Communist Party. By the nature of that commitment he 
surrenders the independence which academic freedom has endeavored to 
help him keep; thus he should be dismissed, not because of “guilt by 
association,” but because Communist Party membership is held to be 
objectionable in itself. 

Dr. van den Haag does not overlook the problem which college adminis- 
trators face when teachers refuse, under the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment, to say whether they are Communists. He finds it difficult to 
see how anyone can believe that he is defending free speech by telling 
interrogating authorities that he refuses to answer questions for fear of 
self incrimination. Finally Dr. van den Haag answers those persons who 
content that if Communists are dismissed Liberals will be dismissed next. 
He call this prediction “specious” and argues that it impresses mostly 
liberals whose convictions are so vague that they cannot distinguish be- 
tween communism and liberalism and feel that others cannot either. 

Another stimulating paper is that of Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, President 
of Brooklyn College, who takes as his topic ‘On Re-Thinking Education.” 
He might just as well have entitled his paper “Green Shoots on an Old 
Tree,” to choose from his text one of the more colorful metaphors. The 
old tree is liberal education; the green shoots from which Dr. Gideonse 
sees the promise of a fruitful harvest are the indications of current interest 
in liberal education on the part of business and professional leaders and 
teachers. He cites examples of what he calls ‘“‘new evidence of appreciation 
for the contribution of general education in the achievement of vocational 
objectives” and goes on to present in a very lucid fashion the interrelation- 
ship of higher education and a free society. His conclusion is that we face 
the challenge of making liberal education indigenous by rethinking its 
moral and intellectual content so that it will be relevant to the needs of 
America today. 

In a gem of an essay, “Renewal in Teaching,” Professor Gilbert Highet 
of Columbia University explains the dynamic nature of an ideal teacher- 
pupil relationship. Professor Highet’s basic premise is that renewal follows 
change, and change is inherent in the nature of this relationship. Not only 
does the subject matter change with the development of new knowledge, 
but the teacher’s own attitude changes. He may shift his emphasis now to 
teaching, then to research; he may concentrate for a time on one area of 
specialization, and then on another; and he may experience a rise or 
fall in his morale as success or failure attend his efforts. Above all this, 
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age alters the relationship, from the free and easy contacts between the 
pupils and the young teacher to the respectful use of ‘Sir’ which heralds 
the approach of declining years. Still, says Professor Highet, age pays its 
dividends as the teacher's intellectual control grows firmer and his under- 
standing of humanity deepens. This leads to the conclusion that although 
aging means diminution of physical power, it is compensated by the re- 
wards of ‘maintaining the long magnificent tradition of creative teaching.” 

Attention has been given to the four papers referred to above because 
of the general appeal of their content. This is not to slight the others, 
which are briefly summarized below so that the reader may refer to topics 
which are of special interest to him. 

“Appraisal and Correction of Learning Difficulties,’ by Helen Blair 
Sullivan, Co-Director, Educational Clinic, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, shows results of research in the field of reading; origins of learning 
difficulties; follow-up study of persons who received clinical remedial help 
with reading difficulties. 

“Evaluation in General Education,” by Paul L. Dressel, Head, Board 
of Examiners, and Director, Counseling Center, Michigan State College, 
is a review of a study carried on for several years under the sponsorship of 
the American Council on Education and contains criticism of programs 
called “General Education” and suggestions for making such programs 
more effective in cultivating ability to do critical thinking. 

“The Problem of Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness,” by Jacob S. Orleans, 
Professor of Education and Director of Research and Evaluation, Division 
of Teacher Education, The College of the City of New York, is a summary 
of research literature and description of a study undertaken by the Office 
of Research and Evaluation of the Division of Teacher Education of the 
College of the City of New York. 

“The Significance of Television for Education,” by Paul C. Reed, Con- 
sultant for Visual and Radio Education, Board of Education, Rochester, 
New York, shows that in view of the rapid growth of commercial television, 
educators should recognize the potential force of this medium in terms of 
instruction. Efforts are being made to use channels for noncommercial 
stations. 

“Tests and Long-Time Prediction of Vocational Choice,” by Robert L. 
Thorndike, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is an interesting report on a study of the correlation between aptitude tests 
used by the Army Air Force during World War II, and the occupation 
engaged in ten years later. Dr. Thorndike discusses the pilot study and 
indicates that much more could be done by dipping into this valuable 
reservoir of test material. 

“Helping Students Make Wise Vocational Choices,” by C. Winfield 
Scott, Director, Student Personnel Services, New Haven State Teachers 
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College; and Director, Vocational Counseling Service, Inc., New Haven, 
Connecticut, is a discussion of the factors that influence vocational choice, 
coupled with suggestions for vocational counseling. 

IRENE M. Davis 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Eckert & Keller, Eds., A University Looks at Its Program, Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. 223. 


This summary of twenty-three studies made in recent years illustrates the 
operation of the Minnesota plan of self-study. Besides the Senate Com- 
mittee on Institutional Research, many others including graduate students, 
research assistants, the Office of Admissions and Records, and the Counsel- 
ing Bureau, helped in making the studies and reporting them. 

The four divisions of the book are: (1) GENERAL STUDIES RE- 
LATING TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PROGRAM: 
1) Enrollment trends, 2) Home Residences of Student, 3) Student Changes 
in Educational Plans, 4) Grading Practices, 5) Curriculum Development; 
(II) STUDIES OF THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM: 1) Follow- 
Up of Former Students, 2) Postwar Research in the General College, 
3) Analyses of Programs Provided by the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, 4) A Survey of Library Services, 5) Elementary College 
Physics, 6) Measurement in Communication Skills, 7) Prediction of Aca- 
demic Success; (III) STUDIES OF SPECIALIZED AND GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS: 1) Curriculum Evaluation by Former Students in Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Home Economics, 2) Prediction of Achievement in 
Sophomore Engineering Physics, 3) Medical Students’ Attitudes Toward 
Psychiatry, 4) Study of the University Agricultural School Program, 
6) Relationships between Objective and Oral Examinations in Psychology, 
7) A Follow-Up Study of Minnesota Ph.D.’s—Their General Character- 
istics, 8) Graduate Studies in Education, 9) Studies of Foreign Language 
Requirements for the Ph.D. Degree; (IV) RELATED STAFF ACTIVI- 
TIES: 1) Wartime Survey of University Faculty Status, 2) Faculty Pro- 
motion Policies and Practices, 3) Student Ratings of College Teaching. 

These studies cover a wide variety of areas and include several, espe- 
cially in Part I, which will be of particular interest to Registrars and Ad- 
mission Officers. 

Enrollment gains are common experiences among higher institutions and 
anticipated enrollments determine largely the plans necessary to be made. 
It is not so much the éncrease in enrollment but the trend with respect to 
make-up of enrollment and a study of the role of entering freshmen and 
transferees in this increase and their number in proportion to total enroll- 
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ment that receive attention in the study. 

In addition to studies concerning students who remain four years and 
transfers from other institutions, attention is given to those who are ac- 
cepted but do not enroll and those who enroll but do not continue, In order 
of frequency, the five major reasons accounting for the failure of 70 per cent 
of applicants to enroll in University courses are: (1) Decision to attend 
another college; (2) Reported crowded conditions at the University; 
(3) A decision to take a full-time job; (4) A change in vocational plans; 
and (5) Inability to solve the financial problems involved. The educational 
plans of some prospective students appear to be relatively unstable and 
dependent upon factors often beyond the student’s control so that a 
sizable number of acceptable and able high school graduates who intend 
to enter the university are unable or unwilling to make good this inten- 
tion. 

Another study of interest to registrars is one made of students who drop 
out of the University. It was found that although the group included some 
very able students, the typical dropout came from the lower ability bracket 
in the total university population—not necessarily lower in high school 
rank but in the ranks on the ACE test and the Cooperative English test. 
The men who dropped out were considerably lower on the three measures 
of ability than the women. There was a tendency, too, for men to drop 
out of school sooner than the women. For the time spent in school the 
group of dropouts averaged 0.9 points, almost the 1.0 average required 
for graduation so that one wonders whether if they had remained in 
school their average would not have improved enough to allow them to 
graduate, but of course that would depend in turn on the method used in 
grading. About the same reasons for dropping were given as have been 
found in several other studies and one in eight of the respondents con- 
sidered their absence as temporary. The dropouts were asked to evaluate 
the university offerings and to indicate their desire to return. Half of the 
students said they would return to the university if they could start their 
educational careers again, but one-fourth would not re-enter even if they 
had a chance for a fresh start. The real value of this study lies in the 
evidence it provides that a broad and intensive inquiry into the problems of 
mortality is needed. 

With respect to university grading practices it was found that assign- 
ment of grades seems to be largely an individual matter, more likely to be 
determined by the individual instructor than by any evident departmental 
policy. A careful review of grading practices is recommended for which 
three methods of approach are suggested. 

The ten-year curriculum survey shows that a continuing effort is being 
made to keep offerings aligned to current needs. While there was a much 
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greater readiness to add than to delete courses and the additions were not 
always closely related to gains in enrollment, certain departments were able 
to prevent over-expansion in curriculum offerings, a condition that often 
leads to permitting students to omit whole areas of study in favor of quite 
specialized courses in their major fields. 

The reports are followed by conclusions and recommendations which 
give additional worth to the recorded findings. They suggest bases for 
similar studies that would be valuable for other institutions and, by de- 
scribing the methods employed, indicate approaches that may be useful 


directly or in modified form in institutional research. 
MattTiE F. DORSEY 


Mesa College 


Schoenfeld, Clarence A., The University and Its Publics, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xvi + 284. 


Professor Clarence A. Schoenfeld, Chairman of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Journalism, The University of Wisconsin, states unequivocally in 
this highly informative book that ‘‘public relations is deeds, not words.” 
He thus appears to recognize that what people are doing about PR in 
colleges and universities may be a great deal more significant than what 
they are saying or thinking about it. Nevertheless, the author admits that 
his ‘preoccupation here is not on what is but on what should be; on ob- 
servation and subjective analysis and projection.” 

Will this approach help to educate the educator concerning the relative 
importance of college-university PR? Perhaps. At any rate, everyone con- 
nected even remotely with higher education may enjoy meeting, through 
the author’s eyes, the various “publics” which make up the college- 
university family. The entire book is based chapter by chapter on five of 
the principal publics as viewed from the administrator’s chair: the student, 
the professor, the trustee, the public at large, and the “university family” 
group. Incidentally, the latter category includes those extremely important 
individuals known as nonacademic employees—‘‘very much on the college 
or university team.” 

Professor Schoenfeld lists these five publics as “key university perspec- 
tives,’ and he adds that “the striking attribute of successful college- 
university administration is the degree to which most or all of these per- 
spectives are brought into play in the formulation of the majority of 
campus decisions.” 

Presumably, this is also the attribute of successful PR, since the author 
defines public relations as “the multiperspective technique of administra- 
tion.” According to this definition a great many college or university 
presidents as well as other top-level, policy-making administrative officers 
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serve as effective PR men and women, a fact which might surprise some 
but not all of them. 

A generous selection of references lends color and action to the book, 
with names and sources for much of the anecdotal material made avail- 
able. The index is good. The University and Its Publics is recommended 
reading for everyone in any college-university family group. 

JOHN WALDMAN 
Pace College 








In the Journals 
E. T. 


A recent series of bulletins published by the Office of Education is de- 
voted to the “General and Liberal Educational Content of Professional 
Curricula.” Pamphlet No. 113 (15¢) covers the curricula in Pharmacy; 
No. 144 (20¢), the curricula in Engineering with special reference to 
Mechanical Engineering; and No. 115 (15¢), the curricula in Forestry. 
Each bulletin contains a brief history of the growth of education in the 
profession in the United States, analyses and comparisons of present-day 
curricula in the field, and a short review of the possibilities for increasing 
the liberal art content of these curricula; All of these curricula, especially 
those in Engineering, have a relatively great weight in semester hours. An 
increase in the number of years required to complete the curricula would 
not be a simple solution. The authors do not attempt to present solutions 
to the problems, but merely analyze curricula now being offered and sum- 
marize some of the views on improving them. 


In the November 1954 issue of Think, Robert E. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Board of Standard Oil Company (Indiana), warns against solving the 
curriculum problem through an extension of time. In his article “Education 
for Broader Vision,” he says, “I have known a few promising men who 
spent so long undergoing the processes of absorption that in the end they 
were content only to absorb.” Technical specialization is a necessity, but 
overspecialization is a real threat. The specialization should be built on a 
broad base which can be provided by training in mental and moral disci- 
pline. The goal is to develop the person who can evaluate all data— 
familiar or unfamiljar—and can arrive at sound decisions from the facts. 


“Co-operative Education in the United States,” 1954 Bulletin No. 11 
of the Office of Education, is a revision by Henry H. Armsby, Chief for 
Engineering Education, of the bulletin on co-operative engineering educa- 
tion published in 1949. The revised bulletin is not limited to engineering 
programs, but covers other fields as well. The author discusses the phi- 
losophy of the co-operative program, the various patterns of organization of 
such programs and the values inherent in the co-operative plan. A special 
chapter is devoted to the placement of co-op students with Federal agencies. 


“Guidance Workers’ Preparation,” a directory of college and university 
offerings in guidance and related phases of student personnel services 
during the summer of 1954 and the academic year 1954-55, was issued 
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by the Office of Education in July 1954 (Circular No. 402). Many regis- 
trars filled in the questionnaires that formed the basis for this compilation. 
The directory should be a real help to those who advise students in career- 
planning. 


In Changing Times (the Kiplinger Magazine) for September 1954, 
new career opportunities in home economics are discussed in the article 
“Jobs in Home Economics.” The article has advice on how to locate 
schools offering degrees in Home Economics, information on job oppor- 
tunities, and a chart outlining the careers which might come to students 
who specialize in various aspects of home economics, 


The Yale Review, Summer 1954, has an article on “Japanese Universities 
Today,” by Dallas Finn. Miss Finn has spent the last six years in Japan 
where she taught at the University of Tokyo. Seven large national univer- 
sities dominate higher education in Japan, with the University of Tokyo 
as the leader. The 67 local universities set up during the American Occupa- 
tion have been ineffectual. Admission to the national universities is by 
competitive examination. Since the universities can accept only a small 
portion of those who want to attend, the examinations are very strenuous. 
(Seven out of eight fail to pass at Tokyo.) This selection of students of 
superior quality is one of the strengths of the universities. Large sums of 
money are spent on advanced research, the principal occupation of the 
professors. Since they are more interested in pursuing research than in the 
type of teaching to which we are accustomed, independent study and give- 
and-take among the students are important methods of learning. ‘‘Once 
students are inside the university they always pass their examinations and 
get about the same grades.”” The professors have little influence in politics 
or business since they participate so little in the everyday world. They are 
very susceptible to pressure from the students. Attendance at the university 
is a mark of academic achievement rather than a sign of wealth or leisure. 
The cost of attending is very small. Because of the nature of the univer- 
sities where theory is more appealing than practice and because of the 
economic status of the students, Marxism and other left-wing influences are 
strong. Since Marxism often does not mean the same thing to the Japanese 
that it does to us, this is not necessarily a cause for alarm. The Japanese 
universities do not fall into our pattern, the ideas of the professors and 
students are often uncongenial to us, and the new local universities, which 
are poor imitations of American state universities, are unsucessful. On the 
other hand, “the universities are delighted to receive visiting Fulbright 
scholars, and Japanese students are as eager as ever to go to American 
universities.” 
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For the view of a Frenchman on our students, read “Americans as 
Students” in the August 1954 issue of The Atlantic. It is written by Pierre 
Emmanuel who has taught during several sessions of the Harvard Summer 
School and has visited a number of universities and colleges in this country 
while on a lecture tour. He repeats the remark that is most often on the 
lips of our college instructors—education at the high school level is medi- 
ocre. The gaps are particularly noticeable in the fields of literature and 
history. This is not the fault of the teaching staff, according to the author, 
but rather because of the strength of the belief in democratic equality. He 
explains, ‘The postulate goes this way: All minds must have an equal 
chance at the start. They are like fertile fields; all that needs to be done 
is to sow them with method and prevent their differences from growing 
more marked, since differences contradict the principle of fundamental 
equality of all brains. . . .” The American student is apt to be carried 
away by entirely personal associations of ideas which he attributes to the 
author under discussion. And, later, “feelings interest them more than 
ideas.” They are too much concerned with themselves. The author thinks 
that students must be trained to use the objective type of attention while 
in high school. It is then that they should be taught how to organize 
what they know and to express it in coherent terms. In mentioning the 
several universities in America, Mr. Emmanuel comments, ‘“‘At times I 
have observed, when comparing undergraduates from different institu- 
tions, variations in the level of the education received so great that they 
would be considered scandalous in France, where there exists only one 
form of education at university level, . . .” 


The State University of Iowa is one hundred years of age. It has much 
of which it can be proud: facilities, experiments, alumni. The September 6, 
1954, issue of Time carries a brief summary of some of its successes, 
together with a number of pictures of the campus. The article concludes 
with a quotation from the President of the University, “But more im- 
portant than its products, says Hancher, is the lesson that S.U.I. has 
taught—'that culture is not limited to the Eastern seaboard or to a social 
elite, that Iowa is no longer an isolated pioneer prairie state, but that we 
are in the stream of Western culture and civilization, and all that is good 
in it should be a part of us.’” 


“Colleges Full, Bigger Jam Ahead’ is the title of an article in the 
September 10, 1954, issue of U. S. News. A report on a survey of colleges 
conducted before registration this fall contains figures on the number of 
applicants turned away from some of the larger schools. An increase in the 
number of women, both single and married, who are attending college is 
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noticed. The ways in which students and their parents can meet the costs 
of college are discussed. U. $. News estimates these costs at $1,000 a year 
for a state-supported college and $2,000 for a private college. It is not 
as easy for a student to work his way through as it has been, but there are 
more scholarships, loan funds, and subsidies available. In spite of recom- 
mendations of student counselors, the college student would rather work 
part-time or economize than to borrow. Although 47 million dollars is 
available for student loans, present loans amount to about 8 million. The 
conclusions are that in spite of the efforts necessary to meet the costs of a 
college education, it is still a good practical investment from the dollars 
and cents point of view. 


The Educational Record for October 1954 has an article on the expected 
enrollment increase written by Richard H. Sullivan of the Educational 
Testing Service. In “Cautions and Speculations on Enrollments,” Mr. 
Sullivan makes some observations on the possible effects the increase in 
enrollment expected by 1970 will have on different types of institutions. 
For those private schools that are already over applied-for or that have 
sufficient applications, the increase will mean greater selectivity. Some of 
the other private colleges supported by endowments will become a little 
larger but the trend will be to limit expansion. The group that depends 
upon tuition for financing will probably increase the most among the 
private schools but this will not account for very much of the total increase. 
As admissions become more selective, attrition rates become lower. This 
tends to increase the size of the school without added admissions. The 
municipally supported schools are already very large but it is expected 
that they will increase substantially. The largest burden of the increase 
will be assumed by the state colleges and universities. This will mean a 
great change in the proportion of students in private and in public insti- 
tutions. It will probably also mean tighter restrictions on admission of 
out-of-state students. The next two decades will see many changes in the 
educational picture, but these changes will be brought about by a com- 
posite result of many, many individual and institutional decisions. None 
of them will occur overnight, but they will be as gradual as is possible over a 
fifteen-year period. 

The same bulletin carries a report by the Dartmouth Television Commit- 
tee, ““A Faculty Committee Looks at Educational Television.” Their study 
includes the possible use of television in the classroom, its use for study 
purposes, and extracurricular use. 


In the November 6, 1954, issue of The Saturday Evening Post Ralph A. 
Burns and Joe Alex Morris describe the beginnings of one of our newest 
private schools, Fairleigh Dickinson at Rutherford, New Jersey. In “The 
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Man Who Invented a College” they tell how President Sammartino led 
in locating the building, securing the financial aid of Fairleigh Dickinson, 
and obtaining the collaboration of high school administrators in starting 
the college that is especially geared to local needs. The expected increase 
in college enrollments could be partially met by similar combinations in 
other communities. 


If high school students and entering freshmen would study and heed 
Robert U. Jameson’s article on ‘How to Stay in College,” the attrition 
rate would certainly go down. This article appears in the October 2, 1954, 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Jameson tries to answer the 
question, ‘““Why do students fail in college?”’ In seeking the answers he 
explains quite clearly what happens on a number of campuses, rather than 
what is supposed to happen. It is so clear that you feel he must have 
spent his time right there with the students, and sometimes even in the 
admissions office. For instance, “An angry English instructor throws a 
theme on the desk in front of the dean of admissions and says acidly, 
‘Would you be good enough to tell me why this man, who is obviously 
an idiot, has been admitted to this college?’”’ In addition to analyzing 
reasons for academic failure, Mr. Jameson examines some of the social 
temptations that lead to trouble: overemphasis on extracurricular or fra- 
ternity activities, too much dating, drinking, and driving. There are many 
distractions most of the students have not encountered before. Mr. Jameson 
concludes, ‘‘If the freshman will take advantage of his adviser’s experience, 
of his teachers’ knowledge and of the wealth of his college library, and if 
he will study on his own, most of his minor adjustment problems will 
disappear.” 


A “New Draft Plan for All Youths” is considered in the December 3, 
1954, issue of U. S. News. In spite of the ever-present demand for an 
end to deferments for college students, it is probable young men will con- 
tinue to be allowed some choice as to when they enter military service. 
There are enough Congressmen who are convinced that youth must be 
encouraged to get the education needed to keep abreast of Russia in atomic 
warfare and other fields to continue such a plan. The principal changes 
expected are for the purpose of building up the active Reserve. This might 
be done by accepting volunteers for a new type of service; that is, a 
6-month enlistment in a special Training Corps, followed by 714 years in 
a Reserve or National Guard unit. Veterans probably will not be forced 
to participate in Reserve training, but veterans benefits, such as G.I. edu- 
cation aid, might be increased for those who stay in the active Reserve. 
The compulsory draft law is apt to remain as it is. 
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Sumner H. Slichter’s article entitled ‘“Undermining the Foundations” 
is in the September 1954 issue of The Atlantic. He reviews some of Norman 
Dodd’s charges against the Tax-Exempt Foundations. Some of the founda- 
tions and the research and educational councils have played important 
roles in stimulating intellectual life. That is their purpose. But Mr. Dodd’s 
charge is that the foundations have established “tight control’ over the 
intellectual life of the country. This is not consistent with his specific charge 
that they give aid to too few institutions. The substance of the charge 
is that many thousands of teachers and educational boards have been willing 
to indoctrinate their students with a particular set of ideas rather than to 
encourage them to think for themselves. Mr. Slichter answers four specific 
charges in more detail because they raise fundamental issues of social phi- 
losophy. He states that Mr. Dodd has selected for attack some of the most 
admirable elements in American life. The foundations attacked are the 
ones which have avoided propaganda and the research organizations are 
the very ones that have stood most firmly for scientific integrity and for 
improving methods of research. What Mr. Slichter decries is the termination 
of public hearings after the Reece committee listened only to the attack 
on the foundations and two witnesses in rebuttal. He believes that the com- 
mittee should either make a formal finding that Mr. Dodd’s charges are 
so ill-founded and fantastic that they require no reply or it should give the 
foundations and organizations attacked a chance to answer through public 
hearings. 








Reported to Us 


On October 1, 1954 H. Y. McCown became Dean of Student Services at 
the University of Texas. He had previously served as Registrar at that in- 
stitution. 


Sister Miriam Julia, M.A. has been appointed Director of Admissions at 
the College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York City. 


In conjunction with a number of liberal arts colleges of the area, Texas 
Technological College has set up a five-year program whereby the student 
may do three years’ work in the liberal arts college and two years’ work 
in Texas Tech. At the end of the five year period he will receive a Bachelor 
of Arts degree from the liberal arts college and a Bachelor of Science in a 
chosen field in engineering from Texas Tech. 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada, informs us that it has discon- 
tinued awarding the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, although regular 
B.A. students may still include work in the Fine Arts as part of their course. 
The University now offers the four-year degree of Bachelor of Education 
and the five-year degree of Bachelor of Science (Physical and Occupa- 
tional Therapy). The three-year diploma courses in Physical Therapy or 
Occupational Therapy are still in effect. The degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
(and the corresponding post-graduate degree of S.T.M.) are granted to 
suitable candidates. An Institute of Air Law, a Personnel Appraisal Insti- 
tute, and an Institute of Islamic Studies form parts of the University. 


On October 22, 1954, The University of California’s new College of 
Letters and Science at Riverside was officially dedicated. The new College 
is limited to work in the liberal arts, and accepts only undergraduates, for 
work leading to the A.B. degree. The buildings of the College, five in 
number, were designed for a maximum student enrollement of 1000 or 
1500. Great emphasis is placed on small classes and the closest possible 
relationship between teacher and student. Intensive work in the history of 
Western civilization, in English literature and composition, and in foreign 
language, as well as in the sciences, is required of all students in the 
college. Among other requirements for graduation are a system of compre- 
hensive examinations, to be taken at the end of the sophomore and senior 
years, and a research thesis to be written by all senior students. 

The Provost of the new institution is Dr. Gordon S$. Watkins, for many 
years Dean of Letters and Science at UCLA. Dr. Watkins was appointed 
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Provost in 1949 in order to plan both the academic and physical construc- 
tion of the new liberal arts college. The College opened in February of 
this year with an initial enrollment of 127 students. At the present time 
(fall 1954) it has an enrollment of 514. A faculty of 75, drawn from 
major universities and colleges throughout the United States, is distributed 
among the traditional liberal arts fields of teaching. 


The Utah Legislature early in 1953 took action to withdraw financial 
support from the four state junior colleges. The effective date of this 
change was to have been July 1 of this year, but large groups of citizens of 
the state, acting under our referendum statute, submitted the matter to the 
voters in the November elections. The proposal to discontinue state support 
of the junior colleges was defeated by the Utah voters. 


A memorial to the late Alma Preinkert was presented to the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs by the H. M. Club of which Miss Preinkert 
was a member. The memorial is an imported French crystal chandelier 
which hangs from a silver chain in the dining room of Federation head- 
quarters, 1735 N St., N.W., in Washington. 

The H. M. (How Much) Club was founded in 1950 by 40 clubwomen 
who toured Europe as goodwill ambassadors for the United States. Or- 
ganized informally to perpetuate the friendships formed on the trip, the 
club is devoted to international projects. 


Rotary International Announces: 


Advanced study abroad as Rotary ambassadors of good will is the as- 
signment of 112 outstanding graduate students from 44 countries for the 
1954-55 school year. These young men and women are recipients of fellow- 
ships awarded by Rotary International, world-wide service club organiza- 
tion, as one of its contributions toward the goal of promoting international 
understanding, good will and peace. 

The Rotary Fellowships are unique in that, with some 8,000 Rotary 
Clubs in 89 countries and geographical regions throughout the world, the 
student is in direct contact with Rotarians and their families during his 
year away from home, no matter where he is studying. He attends their 
Rotary meetings, visits in their homes and places of business, and travels 
as much as possible during his school holidays. In this way, he sees at first 
hand how the people in his host country live and, through these close 
associations, he lays the essential foundations for increased international 
understanding, which is one of Rotary’s principal objectives. 

Rotary Fellows are chosen from candidates endorsed by the Rotary Clubs 
in their home towns. Candidates must be from 20 to 29 years of age. 
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They must have a college or university degree, a record of high scholastic 
standing, and a thorough knowledge of the language of the country in 
which they propose to study. They must have the ability to make friends 
easily, be internationally minded, and possess an instinct for leadership. 
Rotary Fellowships are granted without regard to race, creed or citizen- 
ship. 


New Jersey College for Women, the co-ordinate women’s college of the 
State University of New Jersey, will change its name to Douglass College 
next April. The new name will honor the late Mrs. Mabel Smith Douglass, 
primary founder and first dean of the college, and will be adopted officially 
on the 1955 Founders Day date, April 16. 


Announcement has been made by the Department of Defense of the 
publication of the third catalog of Armed Forces 16 mm motion picture for 
non-profit exhibition, The catalog contains a wide vatiety of public in- 
formation films. Copies of the catalog may be obtained by organizations 
by directing a request to Pictorial Branch, Office of Public Information, 
Department of Defense, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Educational Testing Service reports that: 

A nation-wide movement among colleges to award scholarships on the 
basis of financial need was forecast by the announcement that 92 promi- 
nent institutions of higher learning will participate this year in a co-opera- 
tive scholarship service. 

Established by the College Entrance Examination Board at the request 
of the colleges, the College Scholarship Service has already started to col- 
lect financial information from the parents of all students who are apply- 
ing to the participating colleges for admission with scholarships in the fall 
of 1955. “The significance of this program,” explained Frank H. Bowles, 
Director of the College Entrance Examination Board, “is that it makes 
possible the determination of which applicants of high academic ability 
should receive help and how much help they should get. It amounts to a 
joint declaration by the colleges that they intend to award available funds 
in such a manner that the greatest possible number of promising youngsters 
will be able to attend college. The introduction of a co-operative effort in a 
situation which had become increasingly competitive in recent years as some 
colleges began to bid against each other for talented students, whether 
they needed financial aid or not, offers real promise of a more effective 
use of the educational dollar. The possibility of educating more gifted 
young people who cannot attend college without assistance is an important 
step toward the development of a priceless national resource which has 
been almost dangerously neglected. It is a strong and extremely thoughtful 
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assertion on the part of the colleges that we can no longer afford to waste 
the superior abilities of thousands of boys and girls who now believe that 
college doors are closed to them.” 

The Service has prepared a confidential form on which all family in- 
formation and financial data pertinent to a candidate’s application for aid 
is entered. When a student applies for admission to any of the 93 colleges 
and requests scholarship assistance, he receives a copy of the Service form 
from the college. It is the aim of the College Scholarship Service to 
develop procedures which will assist the colleges to compute the actual 
extent of a student’s resources so that they may take steps to meet his need. 
One method of computation which can be employed with the Service’s 
financial statement is described in a manual which has been distributed 
to the colleges. 


Dr. F. Raymond Iredell, dean of the faculty at Pomona College, an- 
nounces that the faculty has approved a three-week reading period for 
upper division courses at the end of each semester beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1954-5. 

Participation will be at the option of the instructor, who may if he 
desires call up to three class meetings during the period. All regular course 
assignments such as term papers must be submitted by students before the 
period begins. Students are being urged to re-organize extra-curricular 
activities in such a way that the period will be kept free of social and non- 
academic events. 

“Students have frequently suggested that they do not have sufficient 
opportunity to do uninterrupted reading when they would most profit by 
it,” Dr. Iredell said. ‘‘After lectures and class discussions have opened up 
significant problems and provided a method of approach to a field, it is 
felt that it would be profitable to have time for independent study and 
reflection to cover a considerable amount of material in an independent 
way and round out the work of a semester.” 


Wayne University has authorized a new degree designated ‘Master 
of Arts in Teaching College (subject or field)” for students preparing 
primarily to teach in junior colleges. Under this authorization the several 
departments in the College of Liberal Arts, with co-operation and assistance 
from the College of Education, are developing special curriculums for 
majors in the liberal arts disciplines. Admission to these programs is limited 
to students with clearly superior scholastic aptitude and personal profes- 
sional promise. Prerequisites include passing the teacher selection process 
of the College of Education, a major or at least a minor in the proposed 
graduate major, and 8 hours in specified courses in education and 


psychology. 
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Requirements for the degree total 32 hours of which 24 must be in the 
major or closely related minor areas, 2 in teaching methods in the specific 
field, 2 in directed teaching, 2 in psychology of learning, and 2 in essay 
direction. 


Unusually able and mature students will be encouraged to move into 
advanced work faster under a Program of Special Standing in Harvard 
College adopted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The Program seeks 
to help students avoid duplicating in college work they have already done 
in secondary School; and it will allow unusually able students in college 
to move ahead into graduate studies before graduation. It is expected, for 
the present at least, to affect only a small number of students. 

Beginning with the Sophomore class, Harvard students of superior 
achievement may be given special freedom to do advanced study or re- 
search. This will apply to students who have done unusually well in their first 
two years of college. Such students will be permitted to substitute for 
some college credits either studies in Harvard’s Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences or special research under the guidance of a faculty tutor. This, 
it is pointed out, will allow students “to pursue informally work of a 
broad or specialized character which is of especial interest to them.” 

For the transition from secondary school to college, the program offers 
two additional possibilities which will be open to students entering Har- 
vard College in the fall of 1955: 

1. Students of superior achievement and maturity who have completed 
the eleventh grade of secondary school may be admitted to Harvard Col- 
lege. Ordinarily, students enter college after the twelfth grade of sec- 
ondary school. 

2. After completing his twelfth year of secondary school work, a stu- 
dent may apply for sophomore standing in Harvard College. To do this, 
a student will have to qualify for advanced placement in three or more 
college courses in the fields of Biology, Chemistry, English, History, Lan- 
guages, Mathematics and Physics. Advanced placement will be determined 
by special tests and by study of the student’s secondary school record. The 
objective is to place entering students in the most advanced courses for 
which they are qualified. 

When superior achievement in secondary school has given a student a 
grasp of one or two of the general areas of learning—Natural Science, 
Social Science, Humanities—he may be permitted to omit one or two of 
the introductory courses in Harvard’s General Education Program, and take 
advanced courses instead. 

The Program will be directed by a Committee on Special Standing, 
consisting of Dean of the Faculty McGeorge Bundy, as Chairman, Dean 
of Admissions Wilbur Bender, Dean of Students Delmar Leighton, Dean 
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of Freshmen F. Skiddy van Stade, and five members of the faculty to be 
appointed by President Nathan M. Pusey. 


Coe College has made a major revision of its curriculum this year 
which will give students greater freedom in the choice of subjects required 
for graduation and substantially strengthen the entire liberal arts pro- 
gram, according to Dean Richard B. Hudson. Most important change is 
the introduction of a new method of teaching English composition. The 
new plan enables an incoming freshman to take one class hour of composi- 
tion a week through his junior year instead of having to concentrate all 
his study of the subject into his first year. In other colleges and univer- 
sities, English is taken in a lump the freshman year, Dean Hudson ex- 
plained. ‘The student can make some improvement in his ability to write 
well under the old plan,” he said, “but not enough. Under the new Coe 
program a student stretches his study of English composition over a longer 
period of time.” Another important curriculum change re-grouped five 
courses under the heading of Humanities, a general area under which 
Coe students must take two one-year courses to qualify for graduation. 
Students will now take twice the number of hours in the Humanities 
as required before but are offered a much wider selection of courses to 
choose from. 


Business and public administration will be combined with law in a 
new four-year graduate program, according to an announcement by Deane 
W. Malott, president of Cornell University. An addition to the regular 
offerings of the two units, the plan was worked out by the Law School and 
the School of Business and Public Administration to enable students to 
combine the work for the Bachelor of Laws and a Master’s degree in Busi- 
ness or in Public Administration. Ordinarily, the LL.B. requires three years 
and the master’s degree two. 

The law-administration combination is the latest in a series of Cornell 
offerings to prepare specialists for administrative roles. In collaboration 
with other Cornell divisions, the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration has arranged professional programs in agricultural management, 
city planning, personnel and labor relations, and several major fields of 
engineering. The student will spend the first year in the School of Business 
and Public Administration, the second and third in a combination of 
studies, and the fourth in the Law School. He will receive the master’s 
degree at the end of the third year and the LL.B. after the fourth. 

The program is open to students who hold the bachelor’s degree and to 
those with three years of undergraduate work who can arrange to double 
register for the senior year. 
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A joint five-year liberal arts-engineering curriculum for students at 
New York University’s Heights center, has been announced by Dean 
William B. Baer of the University College of Arts and Science and Dean 
Thorndike Saville of the College of Engineering. 

The program will be available beginning with the fall semester. It 
enables students to obtain the degrees of bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
engineering in a particular branch of engineering. The program is designed 
to give engineering students a more comprehensive background in liberal 
arts than is possible under the standard four-year curriculum. It also will 
permit undecided students early in their college careers to transfer their 
interests from liberal arts to engineering, or vice versa, without serious loss 
of credit. 

Students declare their intention of pursuing the combined curriculum after 
the freshman year. The first-year curriculum is a normal liberal arts pro- 
gram. Each successive year introduces a greater proportion of engineering 
courses until the fifth year when the program consists of engineering 
courses entirely. 

Degrees are awarded only after the fifth year, at which time the student 
has completed a major in engineering and two minors in liberal arts areas. 
The College of Engineering conducts similar five-year programs with 
Wagner College and with NYU’s Washington Square College. 


In September 1954 a few carefully chosen persons will be allowed to 
study under the University of South Carolina’s new graduate program lead- 
ing to the Ph.D. degree in education. The advanced program is designed to 
assist school administrative personnel in this state and throughout the 
South in carrying out more effectively their responsibilities as leaders in 
education. 

The new degree will be offered by the university graduate school through 
the School of Education, with the collaboration of the College of Arts and 
Science and the Schools of Business Administration, Law, and Social Work. 
The teaching staff and library facilities of the School of Education are 
being expanded and strengthened in anticipation of the new program. 
Specialists in the fields of educational psychology, remedial reading, ele- 
mentary education, curriculum and instruction, and library education, have 
been added to the faculty. The program will require two full years’ beyond 
the Master’s degree or three full years beyond the Bachelor’s degree, with 
at least one of the last two years being spent in full-time residence study 
at this university. 

Other requirements for the degree include a reading knowledge of at 
least one foreign language, proficiency in scholarly research, broad training 
in the field of education and in related areas of the social sciences, a dis- 
sertation, and a comprehensive examination. 
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Summer Workshop for Registrars and Admissions Officers 

The College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, has announced its third 
workshop in registration and admissions to be held from July 17 through 
July 22, 1955. 

Convinced of the merit of separate, specialized sessions for the neophyte 
in the field and for the experienced registrar and admissions officer, the 
College of the Pacific has secured the services of Dr. D. T. Ordeman, 
Oregon State College, Chairman AACRAO Committee on the Asso- 
ciation Handbook, who will offer a basic but intensified survey course for 
new members of the profession. A seminar in current problems in admis- 
sions, registration, and records under the guidance of Dr. Herman Spindt, 
Director of Admissions, University of California, will be available for the 
experienced registrar or admissions officer. For those who may wish to 
carry on individual research in a specific area, the College is making avail- 
able a staff of consultants, including Drs. Ordeman and Spindt. 

One semester unit of graduate level credit may be earned. 

Charges including tuition, room and board, and syllabus fees will be 
$45.00. 

Write—Ellen L. Deering, Registrar, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
California, for other information. 








Regional Associations 


THE ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


The Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars held its annual ses- 
sion on the campus of Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Col- 
lege Heights, Arkansas, on October 11 and 12, 1954. Dr. R. F. Thomason, 
Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Tennessee, represented the 
Committee on Regional Associations of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers at the meeting. He spoke to the 
joint session of the Arkansas Association of College Deans and the 
Arkansas Association of Collegiate Registrars on the topic, “Improved 
High-School College Relations.” 

Officers elected to serve the Arkansas Association of College Registrars 
for 1954-55 session are: 

President: Mr. W. K. Summitt, Registrar, Harding College, Searcy, 

Arkansas. 
Vice-President: Miss Frances Crawford, Registrar, Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Jewell Rook, Registrar, Little Rock Junior 
College, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. K. SUMMITT 


THE WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the West Virginia Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers was held October 20-22, 1954, in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. Thirty-two members representing eighteen in- 
stitutions, the West Virginia Board of Education, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education were present. Guests included two members of the 
West Virginia Board of Education, two college presidents, and two aca- 
demic deans. 

An inspiring talk by President Stewart H. Smith of Marshall College 
featured the opening session Wednesday night, October 20, followed by 
an informal reception in the Dixie Room of the Stonewall Jackson Hotel. 

Reports of three committees, College Day, Clearing House, and Grade 
Policy, were heard Thursday. The College Day Committee reported that 
a chart containing concise information about West Virginia colleges had 
been printed and distributed to all high schools. The chart is designed for 
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posting on bulletin boards, The Clearing House Committee reported that 
the College Day program, while not perfect, is operating successfully. 
Further refinement is expected. 

The remainder of the Thursday session was devoted to three informa- 
tive talks as follows: Mr. Charles A. Williamson, member of the West 
Virginia Board of Education, gave his impressions of service as a lay 
member of the Board; Mr. Fred Caplan, Assistant Attorney General of 
West Virginia, discussed the problems involved in the determination of 
the residency of students; and Dean D. Banks Wilburn, of Marshall 
College, spoke on ‘Trends in Teacher Certification.” 

The annual banquet featured an address by Registrar Albert F. Scribner, 
President, American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, who traced the history and accomplishments of AACRAO and 
noted the important contribution which the registrar and admissions officer 
can make to his institution in the critical days ahead. Registrar Scribner's 
excellent address was thoroughly enjoyed and the Association was highly 
pleased that he was able to attend. 

In view of the press of business before the Association, it was decided 
that two meetings should be held each year, one in the fall and one in the 
spring. The 1955 spring meeting will be held on the Marshall College 
campus. 

Officers elected for 1954-55 were: President, S$. L. McGraw, Concord 
College; Vice-President, Alta Van Horn, Salem College; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Otis H. Milam, Jr., Fairmont State College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Otis H. MILAM, JR. 


ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The 29th Annual meeting of the Association of Ohio College Registrars 
was held at Mount Union College on October 20, 21, and 22, 1954. Fifty- 
nine representatives from 36 Ohio Colleges attended this meeting. The 
entire conference was held on the campus of Mount Union College. 

It is the objective of the Registrars Association to meet each year on 
the campus of one of the Ohio colleges, so that the membership may 
have an opportunity to acquaint ourselves better with the administration, 
faculty, and physical plant of a different college each year. 

The conference got off to a good start with a welcome by Dr. Bracy, 
the new president of Mount Union College, followed by an address 
presented by Dr. Ronald Thompson, former president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s address, “The Impending Tidal Wave of Students” has been given 
to many different groups and was interesting and worthwhile. He stated 
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that the colleges in Ohio should now make plans to meet much larger 
enrollments in the near future, and by 1970, or before, twice as many 
students will be seeking admission to the Ohio colleges. Although his 
lecture had reference to the accumulation of students on a national level, 
he stated that each state and each college, could use the material to predict 
their own increases. Further information from Dr. Thompson’s illustrated 
lecture can be obtained from the booklet, “The Impending Tidal Wave of 
Students”, which is a presentation of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

Out of 47 colleges reporting their fall enrollments in the state of Ohio, 
six showed small decreases in total enrollment, while the rest showed 
increases ranging from one per cent to thirty-five per cent. This group of 
Ohio colleges reported that they have in attendance 97,300 full-time stu- 
dents and 32,970 part-time students, for a total of 112,270. In the fall 
of 1954, 25,310 freshmen were admitted. The number of men attending 
Ohio colleges full-time is 51,683; women, 27,617; part-time attendance 
is 20,616 men and 12,354 women. This is an increase over last year’s 
enrollments. These reports indicate the upward trend has already started. 

This report was followed by an afternoon session on the current teacher 
supply and demand for public schools in the state of Ohio. Mr. Harold 
Bowers, Supervisor of Teacher Education and Certification, State of Ohio, 
stated that although there is a present shortage of 421 classroom teachers 
in Ohio, it has improved over last year when a shortage of 824 was re- 
ported. This indicates that the program as set up by the State of Ohio to 
encourage young people to study in teacher training education is on 
its way to be effective and produce results. He further stated that 2,021 
new classrooms have been completed or will be completed before the end 
of the present year. However, he warned that the situation is still critical 
and we will need more classrooms, and more teachers in the public 
schools than are now being trained in our colleges and universities. The 
reasons for the reduction in shortage over a year ago were that more former 
teachers, who have married, have been persuaded to teach; secondly, the 
introduction of the Two-Year Cadet Program; and third, the Reconversion 
Program whereby an individual having a degree in some field other than 
education may take a few courses to meet certification requirements. He 
also stated, as Dr. Thompson had, that there will be a great demand in a 
very short time for teachers in the Secondary Schools, and on the College 
levels. 

An interesting workshop session was held where a panel of experts 
discussed and reviewed the academic standing and probation methods of 
the various colleges as well as admission standards. A discussion of a 
system of uniform student reporting was introduced. It was stated that 
there are many requests and questionnaires to fill out on student enroll- 
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ments and many of these set their own criteria. It would be wise to formu- 
late a policy of uniform student reporting. This would be a good project 
for the national organization. 

High School-College relations were discussed by Dr. Sprouse, who is 
a member of the National Committee set up by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. It was decided to set up 
an Ohio Committee to work with Dr. Sprouse to explore this problem. 
The President for the year 1954-55 will be Mrs. Lillian Sinclair, Registrar 
of Marietta College. Robert E. Mahn, Registrar of Ohio University, was 
elected Vice-President, and Charles Atkinson, of Kent State, is Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES E, ATKINSON 


THE MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers was held October 29 and 30, 1954 at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Miss Martha C. Ricketts, Regis- 
trar at Central College, Fayette, Missouri, and President of the MACRAO 
presided. 

Mr. S. W. Canada, Registrar at the University of Missouri, introduced 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, Acting President of the University, who extended his 
personal and official welcome. 

Dr. Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman of the Committee on Special Projects 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Registrar at 
Wheaton College, addressed the members on the problems facing them 
with “The Impending Tidal Wave Students’. Mr. Robert P. Foster, Regis- 
trar at the Northwest Missouri State College reported on the highlights of 
the American Association meeting in St. Louis. Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, Di- 
rector of Certification, State Department of Education, discussed problems 
concerning certification of teachers and the supply and demand for 
teachers. 

Dr. E. P. Puckett, Dean Emeritus of Central College, Fayette, addressed 
the members of the Missouri Association at the annual banquet Friday 
evening. 

Dr. Charles W. McLane, Director of Admissions, University of Mis- 
souri led a discussion at the general session Saturday morning on the topic 
“The Registrar-Admissions Officer Looks Ahead”. Paul D, Arend, Rock- 
hurst College Registrar, reported on the highlights of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation meeting in St. Louis last October. 
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Committee reports were given by R. P. Foster, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the uniform high school transcript form, Dr. Charles W. Mc- 
Lane, chairman of the committee on selective service, Paul D. Arend, 
chairman of the committee on recommendation for membership, Miss Mar- 
garet Mitchell, chairman of the committee on resolutions, and R. P. Foster, 
chairman of the nominations committee. 

During the business session Dr. McLane discussed the formation of a 
joint committee of high school principals, high school counselors, and col- 
lege admissions counselors, and the members of the Missouri Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers voted to appoint three 
members to the committee. Paul D. Arend, Secretary-Treasurer gave the 
financial report. 

Officers elected for 1954-1955 are E. E. Seubert, Admissions Officer, 
Washington University, St. Louis, President and Paul D. Arend, Regis- 
trar, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PAUL D. AREND 


LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Louisiana college and university registrars met in Pleasant Hall on the 
Louisiana State University campus Friday, October 22, and Saturday, Oc- 
tober 23, 1954, for a two-day workshop under the direction of Dr. John 
Hunter, registrar of Louisiana State University. The sixty-five members 
and guests in attendance included the following: registrars and admissions 
officers from all accredited institutions of higher education in Louisiana, 
with the exception of one; college deans; faculty members; state depart- 
ment of education personnel; a high school principal; and public relations 
officers. 

There were three general sessions on Friday. The first of these was de- 
voted to a discussion of “Institutional Policies in the Granting of Credit 
for Service Experiences,” the discussion led by Mr. Ernest Whitworth, 
Director of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the 
American Council on Education. The second general session concerned 
“Problems of Selective Service’ and “R.O.T.C. Problems” ; the third gen- 
eral session was a panel discussion on “High School Relations.” 

A special feature of the conference was a Dutch treat supper at a down- 
town restaurant on Friday evening, at which time everyone present thor- 
oughly enjoyed a relaxing and informal get-together. 

The Saturday morning session was a general “buzz” session on problems 
of the registrar relating to high school records, evaluation of foreign stu- 
dents’ records, teacher certification, admissions, and statistical studies. 
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Following this session there was a short business meeting at which the 
Louisiana Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers was 
formally organized. Prior to this time, registrars of Louisiana institutions 
of higher education had held annual meetings in conjunction with the 
Louisiana College Conference in the spring of each year. The Louisiana 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers will continue 
to hold its business meetings in the spring and to schedule workshops in the 
fall. 

Officers elected for 1954-55 are: President, Dr. John Hunter, Registrar 
of Louisiana State University; Vice President, Mr. Otis Crew, Registrar of 
Northwestern State College; and Secretary, Sister Mary Philip, O.P., Regis- 
trar of St. Mary’s Dominican College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SISTER Mary PHILIP, O.P., Secretary 


UPPER MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the Upper Midwest Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (Iowa, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota) was held at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, on Oc- 
tober 24, 25 and 26, Reverend Donald J. Gormley, Registrar of the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas at St. Paul, Minnesota, and president of the association 
presided. The theme of this year’s meeting was ‘“The Place of the Registrar 
and Admissions Officer in Research and Institutional Self-Evaluation.”’ 

Dr. Melvin Hyde, assistant to the president of Drake University, opened 
the meeting with a word of welcome. The group then heard a panel dis- 
cussion on “The Place of the Admissions Officer in Research and Institu- 
tional Self-Evaluation.” Panel members contributing to this discussion were: 
Donald E. Klinefelter, Carleton College; W.M. Nordgaard, North Dakota 
School of Science; Harvey Johnson, South Dakota State; Clair G. Kloster, 
Luther College; Merrill Fink, Iowa State Teachers College. 

A report on certain research being conducted at Drake University fol- 
lowed the panel discussion. The research report was given by Dr. Donald 
Wallace, Dean of the Graduate Division of Drake University. 

Monday afternoon the group heard a panel discussion on “The Place of 
the Registrar’s Office in Research and Institutional Self-Evaluation.”’ Panel 
members were: Inez Frayseth, St. Olaf’s College; R. J. Bradley, Macalester 
College; Ted McCarrel, University of Iowa; Ruby McKenzie, University 
of North Dakota. 

A report on plans and procedures for a study of “student withdrawals 
and retention” concluded the afternoon session. Members of the Study 
Committee on Withdrawals and Retention were: H. W. Frankenfeld, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Chairman; Wayne A. DeVaul, Iowa State College; 
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Brother J. Leo, St. Mary’s College; Mary Lilleskov, St. Cloud Teachers 
College. 

Officers elected for 1954-1955 were W. M. Nordgaard, North Dakota 
State School of Science, president; Harvey Johnson, South Dakota State 
College, vice-president; Wendell Fuller, Des Moines Still College of Os- 
teopathy and Surgery, secretary; and Eli Zubay, Drake University, treasurer. 

The 1954-55 meeting of the UMACRAO is scheduled for St. Paul, 
Minnesota with St. Catherine’s College of that city acting as host. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WENDELL FULLER, Secretary 


THE ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 


The Association of Kentucky Registrars held its thirty-second annual 
meeting in the Student Union Building at the University of Kentucky Thurs- 
day, October 28, 1954. Miss Pearl Anderson, President, presided at the 
meeting, which was attended by fifty members and guests. 

The luncheon meeting was opened with an invocation by the Reverend 
John R. Clancy, of Bellarmine College, Vice President of the Association. 
Following luncheon and a short intermission, the meeting was reconvened 
in the Music Room. The Chairman presented Mr. Albert F. Scribner of 
Valparaiso University, President of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. 

The title of Mr. Scribner's address was “Something Old—Something 
New.” In this he reviewed briefly the early history of the AACRAO and paid 
tribute to those registrars who in 1910 met in Detroit to organize the As- 
sociation. He mentioned some of the most notable achievements of the As- 
sociation which have contributed toward the professionalization of the reg- 
istrar’s field and have at the same time made valuable contributions to higher 
education. He pointed out some new responsibilities to be carried by regis- 
trars in meeting the predicted “rising tide of students.” (The full text of 
Mr. Scribner's address will be printed in the next Quarterly of the Bureau 
of School Service of the University of Kentucky.) 

There was some discussion of the request that institutions make sugges- 
tions for further improvement of the Report on High School-College Rela- 
tions, and it was understood that the incoming President of the Association 
would get in touch with institutional representatives so that a joint recom- 
mendation could be sent to the Committee. 

Mr. Scribner called attention to the next meeting of the AACRAO in 
Boston next April and expressed the hope that a large delegation from Ken- 
tucky would attend. 

Mr. John M. Houchens of the University of Louisville made a report on 
the meeting of the AACRAO in St. Louis last April and discussed the vari- 
ous features of the program, particularly the work of the Committee on 
High School-College Relations, and the address of Dr. John Dale Russell, 
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Chancellor and Executive Secretary, New Mexico Board of Educational Fi- 
nance, on Current Problems in Higher Education. 

The Reverend Mr. Clancy reported on the meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College and University Registrars in Memphis, Tennessee, De- 
cember 2, 1953. 

Miss Anderson announced that the Southern Association of College and 
University Registrars would meet in Louisville December 1 just preceding 
the meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and, at her request, Mr. Houchens gave some of the details of the program 
for that meeting. 

There was a brief discussion of transcripts and the difficulties presented by 
some that are too small and it was suggested that the incoming President 
appoint a committee to take up this question for study and recommendation. 

Officers elected for 1954-55 are: Mr. Linus A. Fair, Morehead State 
College, President; Mrs. O, B, Wilder, Midway Junior College, Vice Presi- 
dent; Miss Maple Moores, University of Kentucky, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MaPLeE Moors, Secretary 


THE PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers held its 28th Annual Conference in Phoenix and on campus at 
Arizona State College at Tempe November 7 through November 10. 

We had one of the most successful conferences in the history of our 
association. Approximately 150 registrars and admissions officers were in 
attendance and 110 institutions were represented. Mr. A. F. Scribner, Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, participated in the conference. The new officers for the 1954-55 
academic year are: Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and Director of Admis- 
sions, Arizona State College at Tempe, President; Dr. Don DuSault, Regis- 
trar, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho, First Vice President; Mr. David 
Arata, Registrar, Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California, 2nd Vice 
President; Miss Martha Burrill, Director of Admissions and Registration, 
College of San Mateo, San Mateo, California, Treasurer; and Mrs. Carmelita 
Stanley, Assistant Registrar, University of California at Los Angeles, Sec- 
retary. 

Next year’s conference will be held at Berkeley, California, and the con- 
ference General Chairman will be Mr. Howard Shontz, Registrar, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, California. Mr. Louis Windmiller, Registrar at 
Stockton College, Stockton, California, will be the Program Chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED THOMAS, JR., President 








American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 


Forty-First Annual Meeting 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 18-21, 1955 


SUNDAY, APRIL 17 


4:00 p.M.—Committee Meetings 
7:00 P.M.—Committee Meetings 
Executive Committee 


MONDAY, APRIL 18 


8:30 to 11:30 a.M—Committee Meetings 
11:45 to 2:30 p.M.—Luncheon and Clinic for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers 
Presiding—Charles Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University 
12 M.—Executive Committee Luncheon Meeting 
3 P.M.—Tour of Lexington and Concord with dinner at the Union Oyster 


House 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19 


9:A.M.—General Session 
Convening the Mecting—Robert Hewes, General Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Local Arrangements 
Invocation—The Reverend Frederick M. Meek, Minister of Old South 
Church 
Welcome—Dr. James K. Killian, President, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Presiding—Albert F. Scribner, President, AACRAO 
Address—Dr. Arthur Adams, President, American Council on Education 
Dr. Francis Keppel, Dean of the School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity 
12 M.—Luncheon for Wives and Women Members 
Speaker—Eleanor Hughes, Radio Commentator 
12 M.—Executive Committee Luncheon 
2 to 4:30 P.M.—Panel Discussions 
General Chairman—Oliver Wagner, Director of Student Records, Wash- 
ington University 
1. “High School-College Relations,” Clyde Vroman, Chairman, Direc- 
tor of Admissions, University of Michigan; George Kramer, Director 
of Admissions, Rutgers University; Claude Simpson, Registrar and 
Director of Admissions, State College of Washington; and Ted Mc- 
Carrell, Registrar, State University of Iowa 
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2. “Enrollment Forecasting,” Ronald Thompson, Chairman, Registrar, 
Ohio State University; Alfred Thomas, Registrar, Arizona State Col- 
lege; and Nelson Parkhurst, Associate Registrar, Purdue University 

3. “Admissions Policies, Practices and Research,’ B. Alden Thresher, 
Chairman, Director of Admissions, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; George Miller, Director of Admissions, Wayne University ; 
Herbert Williams, Director of Admissions, Cornell University; and 
Roy Armstrong, Director of Admissions, University of North Carolina 

4. “Machine Equipment,’ Kermit Smith, Chairman, Assistant Registrar, 
Michigan State College; Endicott Batchelder, Assistant Registrar, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Harold Temmer, Examiner and Recorder, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Marshall Beard, Registrar, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

5. “College Catalogues and Promotional Materials,” C. O. Williams, 
Chairman, Dean of Admissions, Pennsylvania State University ; Floyd 
Hoover, Dean of Registration and Records, University of Nebraska; 
William Adams, Dean of Admissions, University of Alabama; Mar- 
jorie Cutler, Registrar, University of Denver; and William Bowling, 
Dean of Admissions, Washington University 

6. “Developing Techniques of Evaluation of Foreign Credentials,” Paul 
Chalmers, Chairman, Associate Director of Admissions, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Mrs. Clara Koenig, Assistant to Dean 
of Admissions, University of Minnesota; William Strain, Admissions 
Director, Indiana University; J. Richard Toven, Assistant Dean of 
Admissions, New York University; and Catherine Rich, Registrar, 
Catholic University of America 

7. “Special Reports Emanating from Records Office,” Irene Davis, Chair- 
man, Registrar, Johns Hopkins University ; Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Regis- 
trar, University of Washington; Robert Taylor, Registrar, City Col- 
lege of New York; Alfred Donovan, Vice-President, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity; and True Pettengill, Recorder, University of Minnesota 

6 p.M.—Annual Association Banquet 

Presiding—A lbert F, Scribner, President 

Toastmaster—Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester 

Invocation—The Reverend Vincent Dore, Academic Vice-President, 
Providence College 

Music—Harvard University Glee Club 

Address—Dr. Allen Foley, Professor of History, Dartmouth College 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


9 A.M.—General Session 
Presiding—Stella Morris, Second Vice-President, AACRAO 
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Report of Nominating Committee 
9 A.M.—Report on Student Retention and Withdrawal Study—Earl Iffert, 
U. S. Office of Education 
9:30 to 11:30 A.M.—Symposium 
Chairman—Elwood Kastner, Dean of Admissions and Registrars, New 
York University 
“That Sacred Cow: The College Catalogue’—Michael Radock, Ford 
Motor Company 
Student Aid and Orientation—Albert I. Dickerson, Director of Admis- 
sions, Dartmouth College; Eugene S. Wilson, Director of Admissions, 
Amherst College; Frederick Copeland, Director of Admissions, Wil- 
liams College 
1:30 p.M.—General Session 
Presiding—Albert F. Scribner, President 
Address—Dr. Herman Spindt, Director of Admissions, University of 
California 
2:30 to 4:30 P.M.—Question Box 
General Chairman—George Tuttle, Director of Admissions and Records, 
University of Illinois 
1. Admissions 
Institutions under 1000— 
Robert W. Tripp, Registrar, Mt. Union College 
Institutions over 1000, Private— 
John M. Daniels, Chairman of Admission, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Institutions over 1000, Public— 
John Little, Admissions Officer, University of Colorado 
2. Records and Registration 
Institutions under 1000— 
Gretchen Happ, Registrar, The Principia 
Institutions over 1000, Private— 
Leonard Nystrom, Registrar, Southern Methodist University 
Institutions over 1000, Public— 
Edward Grosbeck, Director of Registration and Records, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 
3. Professional Schools—Thomas M. Rowland, Director of Admissions, 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


9 a.M.—General Session 
Presiding—John M. Rhoads, First Vice-President, AACRAO 
Address—Dr. Theodore Distler, Executive Secretary, Association of 
American Colleges 
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Business Session—Presiding—Albert F, Scribner, President 
11:30 a.M.—Tour of North Shore 
5:30 P.M.—Meeting of Executive Committee—Retiring 
6:30 p.M.—Dinner Meeting of Combined Executive Committees—New 
and Retiring 


Placement Service 


Under its Committee on Evaluation and Standards, the AACRAO maintains a 
Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for those seeking employment 
or those with vacancies to fill. This service is under the direction of J. Everett Long, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

The registration fee is $3.00, which includes one publication on this page. 
Persons listing their names with the Placement Service should send with their appli- 
cation for listing a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they 
wish to insert. For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per 
issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Application for listing, and inquiries about advertisements, should be directed 
to Mr. Long at the address given above, or to the Editor. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility 
of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those answer- 
ing announcements. 


POSITION AS REGISTRAR OR ADMISSIONS COUNSELOR desired by woman with M.A. 
in Personnel and Guidance. Six years assistant registrar. Experience in handling regis- 
tration and records, evaluating applications, interviewing prospective students, coun- 
seling veterans, and administering testing program. Age 41. Desire area of St. Paul 
or Minneapolis. Address: M.H., care Editor. (1/1) 


PosITION WANTED AS REGISTRAR of assistant in liberal arts or teachers college in 
central states. Ten years in registrarship including admissions, counseling, placement, 
bursar. Previously fifteen years in public school administration and teaching, also in 
government offices. Masters and higher education in state universities—credentials 
available. Protestant, married, age in forties, excellent health. Address: F.H.L., care 
Editor. (1/1) 




















Specializing in FINE DIPLOMAS 


“Outstanding Quality and Performance” 
merits your consideration 


Specializing in Diplomas for 82 years and serving a truly imposing list of 
educational institutions, we welcome the opportunity of offering our services 
in the preparation of a specially designed diploma and submitting a proposal 
for comparison. No obligation incurred. 


E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers-Lithographers-Printers 
Philadelphia * New York ¢ Chicago 




















Just Published 
THE UNIVERSITY AND ITS PUBLICS 


Approaches to a Public Relations Program for Colleges and Universities 


By CLARENCE A. SCHOENFELD, Chairman, Department of Journalism, 
University of W’‘sconsin 


An unusually constructive, re listic guide to understanding and admin- 
istering college and university public relations. Emphasizing basic strategy, 
policy, and integrity of educational outlook, rather than details of pub- 
licity techniques, this book will be an invaluable manual for every educa- 
tional administrator concerned with protecting and advancing his institu- 
tion’s reputation in the community at large. “Will serve for many years to 
come as an extremely useful guide.”—ARTHUR A. HAUCK, President, 
University of Maine 


$4.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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